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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


f High School Department of State 

Educational Association, Profs. A. E. 
Kraybill, of Munhall, President, and J. F. 
Adams, Millersburg, Secretary, held its first 
session in co-operation with the College and 
Normal School department, on Thursday 
evening, December 26th, and report of this 
meeting may be found in the issue of The 
Journal for January, in connection with the 
report of the general sessions. 

On Friday morning, December 28th, the 
seven sections of this department held their 
meetings in as many rooms of the Techni- 
cal High Schools, namely, Mathematics 
and Science, the Commercial, History and 
Civics, Modern Languages, Ancient Lan- 
guages, English and Art. The papers read 
and any proceedings reported from these 
sections are here given in full. 

The Mathematics and Science Section 
was called to order by the chairman, Dr. 
J. T. Rorer at 8:45 a. m., December 27th. 
The general topic under consideration was: 
What Practical Applications, not at Pres- 
ent Commonly Taught, should be intro- 
duced (1) Into Science Teaching? (2) 
Into the Teaching of Mathematics? The 
first paper was read by Dr. Bertha M. 
Clark of the William Penn High School 
of Philadelphia. 


‘WORK OF VALUE AND INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


When the William Penn High School 
started its existence several years ago, it 
offered, in addition to the traditional normal 
and collegiate course, other courses in voca- 
tional work and in Home Economics. The 
domestic science section of the Home Eco- 
nomics course aimed to teach efficient manage- 
ment in the home both as regards the selec- 
tion of food and the cooking and serving of 
food. Shortly after the opening of the school, 
Miss Stevenson, one of the cooking teachers, 
showed me a sample of olive oil which had 





been quoted to her at a rate considerably 
below normal. With natural misgivings as to 
its purity, Miss Stevenson requested that I 
analyze it and report to her the result. Need- 
less to say, the sole ingredient, other than dis- 
guising chemicals, was cotton seed oil. This 
was the beginning of many tests I was led to 
make of varying foodstuffs, tests for formal- 
dehyde in milk, gelatine in ice cream, coal tar 
dyes in jams and jellies, chickory in coffee, 
paraffin in candy, glue in marshmallows, sul- 
phites in meats, and rotten eggs in ice cream 
cones. There grew up between the practical 
domestic science teachers and the theoretical 
science teacher quite a thriving acquaintance; 
and largely as a result of the science teachers’ 
realization of the difficulty of securing pure 
foodstuffs, and the need of food inspection, 
it was decided to incorporate in our conven- 
tional science course some practical work in 
food values, food inspection and food analy- 
sis. The basis of the second year science 
course, at that time required of all pupils, was 
physics, and in order to make time and room 
for the food analysis, the more theoretical 
portions of physics were omitted. The modi- 
fied course then consisted of the less theoret- 
ical portions of physics, and of the chemistry 
of foods. The joy of the girls over the 
altered course knew no bounds, and second 
year science ceased to be the most unpopular 
course in the school. I am frank to say that 
the interest in the modified course centered 
around the practical food problems, while the 
real physics portion of the work was only 
tolerated. Since the change in the pupil’s 
attitude was coincident with the introduction 
of everyday problems, we were led to think 
that increased sympathy and interest could be 
secured by further adaptation of daily phe- 
nomena to laboratory work. 

Considerable agitation was at that time 
being evinced in Philadelphia by the citizens’ 
demand for cheaper gas and hence it seemed 
opportune to study the gas problem. Pupils 
were required to check up their gas meters 
and to compare the consumption evidenced by 
their readings of the meter with that stated 
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on the official bill. Tests were also made of 
the relative efficiency of ordinary burners and 
incandescent mantles, and the financial gain 
secured through the latter was calculated. 
Comparisons of coal and gas as_ heating 
agents were also made, and with the result 
that the gas range was less frequently used in 
poor homes or at any rate was used with 
more intelligence. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the study of water meters and water 
filtration aroused an interest nothing short of 
startling. The bursting of several municipal 
reservoirs and the consequent scarcity and 
impurity of the drinking water was no doubt 
responsible for the unusual interest shown. 
Every pupil brought to the laboratory a speci- 
men of her home drinking water and there 
analyzed it for lead and vegetable and animal 
impurities. From these results it was easy 
for the pupil to determine in which sections 
the filtration plants were imperfect or insuffi- 
cient. For laboratory work the pupils deter- 
mined the flow of the water in the various 
faucets of the school, its variation from floor 
to floor, and its variation in time. The de- 
crease in pressure at the lunch hour was par- 
ticularly striking to them. In some instances 
the pressure was far below the normal, indi- 
cating obstruction or leaking mains. At pres- 
ent pupils have under way a report embodying 
the results of their experiments relative to 
pressure and the defective filtration. This 
report may be sent to the Head of the Water 
Bureau. The Director of the Water Bureau 
will certainly learn nothing new to him in 
regard to water; but he will see that a new 
order of civic affairs is ahead. 

Other practical experiments had to do with 
the system of heating and ventilation—how to 
make a fire, how to care for a furnace, how to 
secure ventilation without draughts, banking 
the coal and removing the clinkers. The 
pupils were not only told how to make the 
fire, but they were actually put to the test; and 
many a child who could recite how to make 
a fire failed signally in practice. How to cut 
down the coal bill by scientific management of 
the heating plant was greatly emphasized by 
the teacher and as greatly appreciated by the 
pupil. The making of a fireless cooker was 
a home experiment, but the efficiency of the 
cooker was tested in the laboratory. The stu- 
dent who detested experiments in conductivity, 
is enthusiastic over her own fireless cooker. 
The chemical effects of heat were studied in 
their relation to cooking; for example, the 
chemical effect of heat on starch grains, on 
albumen and gelatin, and the digestibility of 
uncooked foods contrasted with cooked foods. 
The effect of dry heat, roasting, compared with 
moist heat, steaming and similar problems 
were introduced. The dark room was con- 
verted into what might be called an egg- 
candling laboratory, for here eggs were tested 
for “rots and spots” and for freshness. 

The making of soap was considered, and 
the pupils were required to bring from home 
waste grease sufficient to supply them with the 
soap necessary for laboratory cleanliness. 
Washing soda, bluing, and bleaching powder 
came in their turn; and these were followed 
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by headache powders and patent medicirjes. 
Among the most successful experiments wi ere 
those that related to the removal of stains. ~ I 
recall the intense enthusiasm displayed by tie 
pupils, when a sceptical teacher in the schocyl 
brought to the class a dress badly stained. 
The material was expensive and the dress had 
been worn only once; nevertheless the attempt) 
to remove the stain was made without hesita- 
tion, and fortunately succeeded. 

In electricity a simple study of the electric 
bell, of electric lights, of electric flatirons, of 
stoves and heating pads, and electric sewing 
machines, is practically all that is given ex- 
cept for a simple explanation of the telephone. 

The subjects referred to show the wide ° 
field of practical science which is covered by 
the so-called second year General Science 
course of the William Penn High School. But 
no matter how wide the field and how varied 
the subjects of any course, there must be a 
unity underlying and permeating the work, and 
this unity must not only be evident to the 
teacher but it must likewise be visible to the 
pupil. I have no faith in the teaching of 
isolated facts and theories, however important 
these facts and theories may seem. And it is 
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in a general science course lies. There is the 
temptation to disregard the course as a whole 
and to consider separately its various consti- 
tuents. This must not happen, because a study 
of facts unrelated by scientific law is not true 
science and is not of real value to the pupil. 

It seems to me that most of the scientific 
phenomena of vital importance to man can be 
studied and explained either from a biologic 
standpoint or from the standpoint of physics 
and chemistry. A large group of subjects 
falls under the first division. The danger of 
uncovered garbage cans, the spread of disease 
by flies, mosquitoes, rats, the devastation of 
city trees by insect pests, the relation of in- 
sects to agriculture, the influence which plants 
and animals exert on man’s supply of food and 
raiment—for example, the relation of the 
wheat midge to the size of a price of a loaf 
of bread—the value of forests, the conservation 
of natural resources, proper method of 
sweeping and dusting, abolition of common 
drinking cups, bacteria, need of public parks. 
Such phenomena all relate mainly to biologic 
laws and are made clear by a study of biology, 
but not by a study of physics and chemistry. 
The facts and theories which relate to biology 
are so numerous and so varied that they con- 
stitute a course in themselves and need to be 
treated in a way totally different from those 
relating to physics and chemistry. I cannot 
see how general science, which covers the 
field of botany, zoology, biology, physiology, 
hygiene, physics and chemistry can be unified 
into one course; and unrelated scientific work 
is to my mind the worst work which could 
be given. 

I therefore recommend for high school 
science, particularly for pupils in the voca- 
tional, home economics, and industrial depart- 
ments, two distinct courses in science. 

1. General biology in the first year. ; 

2. General science (physics, chemistry) in 
the second year. 
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Practically the whole field of familiar phe- 
nomena can be covered in these two courses 
and covered not as isolated, unrelated occur- 
rences but as occurrences bound together by 
common laws. I place biology in the first 
year, because I consider the interest and in- 
formation which it gives in personal, domestic 
and civic affairs of greater value than that 
given by physics and chemistry. Since the 
percentage of pupils who drop out of school 
at the end of the first is large, we owe it to 
the pupils to place in the first year the most 
constructive courses which they can compre- 
hend with their immature minds. 


The next paper was read by Prof. 
Walter Roberts, of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia 


WHAT PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
MATICAL TEACHING? 


It was with some degree of hesitancy that 
I promised to prepare a paper on the topic 
under discussion to-day. However, the prom- 
ise made, I endeavored to obtain a more de- 
tailed knowledge of what is at present actu- 
ally being done along the line of the practical 
in the teaching of secondary mathematics. 
Have any of you here present ever set out on 
a like quest, you are already well acquainted 
with the nature of the information received. 
You found, I doubt not, a few here and there 
who mentioned problems and questions most 
familiar; in many instances came quick as a 
flash the query “ Have you seen so-and-so’s 
book?” Quite a few expressed themselves as 
not being in accord with the demand for the 
practical. Does that not represent fairly well 
the sum total of your experience? If not, you 
were indeed fortunate. Yet we would not 
have you believe that herein is attached any 
or, at most, much of blame to those who so 
responded. There is a reason, and that rea- 
son is inherent in the subject of secondary 
mathematics teaching as it has been generally 
conceived. 

Why this demand for the practical, and what 
do we mean by the practical? To-day’s pro- 
gram is the result of a conviction that is 
everywhere felt throughout the whole of the 
system of secondary education, a conviction 
that is causing not only mathematics and 
science teachers but all teachers to rest un- 
easy. There is a persistent demand abroad, 
and at every corner and turn it is ever pres- 
ent. The parents of our boys and girls and 
the public in general are asking to see some 
living result, some real benefit of years of 
education; they are asking that the hours and 
days spent within fhe school walls be passed 
in company with the problems of the day. It 
is very true that many are asking what is at 
present the impossible, yet the intelligent 
classes too have a request and that we must 
meet. 

We would perforce be compelled to agree 
on our conception of the purpose with which 
secondary mathematics is included in our 
curriculum. We must agree in the purpose or 
purposes for which, to that great majority of 
boys and girls of our secondary schools, 
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namely those whose formal education will be 
completed when they leave our doors, we are 
endeavoring to teach mathematics. I take it 
the objects are mental discipline, however 
that form may be defined, the laying of a basis 
for future study in mathematics and science, 
the production of incentive to that future study, 
the imparting of information of use in every- 
day life and, last but not least, something else 
must be an object and that one that is likewise 
a purpose of all teaching. I most thoroughly 
believe that a pupil who has worked through 
a course in secondary mathematics should 
because of that be better able to understand 
the phenomena that go on about him, that 
he should find more prosperity, more happi- 
ness in life. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, my paper 
to-day is no attempt to bring you some prob- 
lems garnered from every source to illustrate 
the technical and the scientific, and in that 
sense “ practical” problems, for such are but 
too few, but rather it may carry a few ideas 
that may in part satisfy one or all the objects 
just outlined, and in that broad sense “ prac- 
tical.” We have not met together here to 
furnish a defense for teaching mathematics 
but rather to make that defense stronger. 
Some of us teach mathematics because we 
believe in the science. We all, and not one of 
us more than myself, believe mathematics has 
a great cultural value of which we should at 
no time lose sight, but we likewise admit that 
at the same time to that cultural character 
must be added an informational quality and a 
quality of interest. From that point of view is 
here meant the “ practical.” 

Some few weeks ago it was my privilege to 
attend in Philadelphia, a meeting of the 
Mathematical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland. At that time one of its mem- 
bers stated that despite three weeks of per- 
sistent effort he had been unable to find a 
single practical algebraical problem, and had 
as a result decided to teach algebra as the 
“interpretation of the laws of nature.” It is 
unnecessary for me to explain in what sense 
the term “ practical” was used by the speaker, 
and in that sense I am almost convinced we 
all agree with him, if my own experience and 
that of all with whom I have discussed the 
matter is trustworthy evidence. How many 
algebraical problems, that are not really arith- 
metical, have you found in the home, on the 
street, or in business? Yet I do recollect a 
question in compound interest and annuities 
brought to me two years ago. Would it not 
seem that here, for instance, is something that 
is real life in its essence? Is not this subject 
of interest and annuities productive, in the 
narrowest sense, of the most practical illustra- 
tion of your progressions almost woefully 
neglected? Is there sufficient emphasis laid 
upon it? 

The physics and chemistry teachers are in 
some,instances at war with us because our 
pupils cannot use their formule intelligently. 
Have we not in this work an instrument most 
practical in the word’s broadest interpretation ? 
In what we are already doing with it are we 
using formule that are to the pupil living, 
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that seem to carry with them some of the 
atmosphere about us? Are those illustrating 
the laws of falling bodies, horse-pounds and 
a few others not overworked to the exclusion 
of some which might equally well and very 
profitably claim our attention! 

Take, for instance, the formula for deter- 
mining the number of heat units necessary to 
heat a building. This has been a favorite with 
me for the reason that as soon as the student 
is made acquainted with it, especially in cold 
weather, it appeals to him as extremely per- 
tinent, as in some way touching his personal 
comfort and therefore his happiness. It brings 
into use some of his mensuration or geometry 
principles, and forms a link between his 
mathematics and his physics, and not infre- 
quently does it arouse his desire to know how 
it was derived. The formula for determining 
the weight of the upper bob of a compound 
pendulum can be used to illustrate the quad- 
ratic. Those for determining the flow of a 
stream along the bottom of a canal, and the 
height of a chimney for a boiler of a par- 
ticular horsepower hold also much of interest. 
It is true that some teachers object that in 
most formula work of this kind too much 
explanation of the various factors involved is 
necessary, it apparently being understood that 
mathematics teaching is not to be used for 
any purpose save only to instill certain meth- 
ods that might become tools for other kinds 
of work. By them the informational value is 
not considered; the spirit of correlation is 
absent. Some even object to the use of the 
lever and beam in illustrating the principles 
of proportion and variation, because, it is 
claimed, they belong in the realm of physics. 
What then has become of our purpose? 

There are coming into our night schools 
many pupils to study mathematics. It is true 
that some come to prepare for college entrance 
and State board examinations, but some come 
with a different end in view, and bring with 
them an atmosphere of business and of the 
shop and their demands. These are the stu- 
dents who are bringing to our doors the prob- 
lems of every-day life, and are showing us 
and asking us to give them what they desire. 
They are not bringing many questions involv- 
ing the detailed principles of algebra; they are 
bringing some on maxima and minima; they 
are bringing in graphical charts and are ask- 
ing us to explain them. Is not the demand a 
red-light? We are solving equations of vari- 
ous kinds by graphical methods. Are we using 
graphs to illustrate the changes in tempera- 
ture, steam pressure, the prices of commo- 
dities, the determination of the areas of irreg- 
ular figures, the determination of the maxima 
and minima of functions? The slide rule and 
approximate multiplication and division are 
also matters of question. f 

In: geometry and trigonometry the wide- 
awake teacher has within his reach innumer- 
able. problems practical in every way. It is 
to be regretted that so little use is made of 
the surveyor’s compass, the transit, the sex- 
tant, and the tape or chair. 

Every teacher of mathematics should have 
some knowledge of sutveying, and should be 
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familiar with its instruments. With these out 
of doors much material can be and should be 
obtained for class instruction. Such work will 
arouse interest in those in whom it may be 
lacking. One great beauty of this work is the 
fine opportunity it offers for correlation 
with the work in drawing; a correlation that 
we must make. We have in view a little sur- 
vey of our grounds, and I am assured by our 
instructor in drawing that the data so obtained 
will be used in the drawing class in plotting 
the survey, or it may be we can measure our 
buildings, and trees too, and thus furnish an 
interesting little problem in perspective. This 
is but a single illustration of what might be 
done along this line. If spherical trigonometry 
be taught, the subject of navigation is a 
source of problems most interesting to the boy. 

To the ladies present it must appear that 
there is here not much thought of the girls, 
but am I somewhat old-fashioned in feeling 
that for the girl who is to consider her formal 
education completed when she is graduated 
from the high school, algebra and geometry 
and trigonometry are hardly a necessity? If 
so, I accept the criticism but persist in the 
opinion. I do not deny the training these 
subjects carry with them, but we can hardly 
take our young ladies on little surveys, and 
interest them in beams and levers, and navi- 
gation, and the use of the slide rule, and the 
making of bolts and nuts, et cetera. However, 
I am not quite through, and you will find that 
they have not been entirely neglected. 

Have we never felt somewhat conscience- 
stricken, while we are endeavoring to pound 
in, against at times strong resistance, the prin- 
ciples of exponents and radicals and the like, 
to think that we are dismissing our boys for 
life’s work in many, many instances almost 
unacquainted with stocks and bonds, and bank- 
ing, and building associations, and insurance 
and kindred subjects, with which they are to 
meet in only too short a time after leaving us? 
Are these not practical problems? Are there 
any more so? It is a fact that some instruc- 
tion in interest and the like is given in the 
elementary schools, but can we or would we 
attempt to make children from six to fourteen 
years of age acquainted with the topics above 
mentioned? Would there be in such an at- 
tempt much profit? I believe not. It is true 
that the so-called commercial arithmetic is 
included in the curriculum of the Commer- 
cial high schools, but to every boy and girl, 
no matter what particular course he or she 
may be pursuing, I should most earnestly 
desire that such instruction be given at an age 
when he or she may comprehend the signifi- 
cance. Instruction in such matters means no 
loss of the cultural; the culture is there and 
likewise the interest, and the practical in 
every way. 

One more suggestion—the idea of the 
Mathematical Club. What a field of instruc- 
tion it opens for us! How much of interest 
it can arouse! There might well be taken up 
interesting topics on the history of the sub- 
ject, on the life and work of its great masters, 
not forgetting the personal side and those 
things that go to make them flesh and blood 
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with the boy and the girl. Then we should 
consider the puzzle problems by which many 
a young mind may be aroused to further 
study, in fact all those little questions in 
mathematical recreation that may bring pleas- 
ure in the subject, and appeal so strongly to 
the human side. The counting machine and 
the various mathematical instruments attract 
the boy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you may assert that 
here is nothing new. The quality of newness 
is not claimed for what is here. It is an inter- 
pretation of the “practical” in its broadest sense, 
in the sense that I feel it must appeal to the 
public at large. It is an appeal to bring out 
the human side of our subject, to give some- 
thing that may be of use either in a monetary 
way or in the promotion of the pupil’s happi- 
ness in after years through work somewhat 
mathematical; an appeal to open up to 
him some lines of mental activity in our work 
that may seem to give to some particular stu- 
dent, it is true, only recreation, but which at 
the same time must develop thought and con- 
centration. Remember we are not striving to 
make our students masters of detail, not skilled 
mathematicians. We are introducing them to 
the elements of a mighty science. With it all 
goes no necessity for their sacrifice of the cul- 
tural for which no one stands a more earnest 
defender than I myself, but at the same time 
is carried along side by side matter of interest 
and information in the broadest sense “ prac- 
tical,” and the student must go forth bearing 
with him some inspiration, some feeling of 
life and power, some store of material in 
which to find profit and pleasure, both mentally 
and physically in after years. 


Three papers of “Suggestions” were 
then read: Suggestions from the Farm 
and Garden, by Prof. H. A. Surface, State 
Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 2. 
Suggestions as to Rapid Calculation, by 
George H. Van Tuyl, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 3. Suggestions 
from the Factory and Shop, by A. Brown 
Miller, Altoona High School. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM FARM AND GARDEN. 


I have in mind to call the attention of the 
science teachers of this State to the real status 
and importance of the sciences versus nature 
study, agriculture, or any of the arts based 
upon the sciences. A decided movement is 
now on foot to introduce agriculture into the 
schools. This leads us to analyze the situation 
and ask “ What is agriculture?” It is not a 
science, but would be the practical applica- 
tion of the teachings of several sciences. 
Therefore, it is an art. The study of the 
sciences upon which agriculture is based 
should be preliminary to the study of agricul- 
ture and while we hope to see the time when 
agriculture will be taught in the schools, yet 
we trust that will not be until arrangements 
are made to have the pupils first study the 
fundamental sciences of physics, chemistry, 
geology and biology. 

There is not one fact in the entire realm 
of agriculture that is not founded upon the 
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principles of some of the sciences, and the 
rational teaching of the sciences would not 
only fit the learner for an agricultural pur- 
suit, but also for other professions in which 
a knowledge of the sciences is needed. To 
study agriculture means to study the applica- 
tion of those fragments of sciences which 
converge in the art of agriculture, or the appli- 
cation of the sciences toward soil productivity. 

Agriculture is a grand and complex subject 
involving a knowledge of some features of 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, 
mineralogy, general geology, physiography, 
physical geography, botany, zoology (includ- 
ing, of course, entomology), evolution, anat- 
omy, physiology and hygiene. If the chief of 
these subjects were taught rationally, based 
upon their relationship to human needs, and 
the practical application of their teaching 
emphasized, the student would be able to make 
use of his knowledge, not only in agriculture, 
but in any field toward which he might wish 
to turn. Thus a student of the sciences is 
broadened; he is equipped with a means at 
once of reaching farther than is permitted 
within the narrow scope of the practical appli- 
cations of only one line of teaching or study. 

The chief value of the sciences lies in the 
development of a great plan of classification in 
relationship, as shown in nature. When sys- 
tematic botany is taught as such the pupil at 
once sees the relationship of plants, as ex- 
pressed in orders, families, genera and species. 
The same is true in the study of the other 
natural sciences, and even the inorganic 
sciences. In astronomy the relationship of 
the planets is so definite that some were dis- 
covered in searching for them in the place 
where exact mathematical calculation showed 
they should be found. In chemistry certain 
rare elements have been discovered only long 
after it was well known by their places in 
natural classification that such should exist, 
and there are places for others yet to be dis- 
covered. It means a great deal for the learner 
to take up a systematic science and be made 
properly aware of such facts. In no other 
study than in systematic science can the 
beauties of these subjects be thus emphasized. 

In teaching the science we teach the entire 
structural classification of the subject as a 
unit, and thus in studying the fundamental 
classification expressed within a subject, one 
obtains a bird’s-eye view of it as a whole. In 
studying more minutely the different branches 
of a science he sees the relationship of its 
different parts to one another, and of this 
particular science to the others. This view is 
not to be obtained in any other way than 
through a rational scientific study of the 
sciences. This does not mean that the eco- 
nomic features of the subject should be lost, 
but rather, that by rational teaching those 
principles which are of economic value can be 
emphasized, but others which are to-day not 
considered of great value may also be taught, 
and their value may be discovered and used 
at some time in the future. 

A person who has studied the sciences prop- 
erly and rationally is equipped to go into 
practical agriculture and understand for him- 
self the relationship of the new complexities 
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which he may meet. He is not only equipped 
for this, but also to take up the several other 
arts, which are based more or less upon the 
sciences which he has studied; while the one 
who has studied agriculture only, is equipped 
to take up but this one art, or closely related 
subjects, and he is trained to follow only in 
the routine in which he has been taught. He 
has not learned the broad relationship of the 
sciences comprising the art, and naturally he 
is unqualified to make use of their application 
to other subjects. 

If the admission of nature study and agri- 
culture to the schools is to mean the crowd- 
ing out of the fundamental sciences, such as 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and geol- 
ogy, we as science teachers are justified in 
looking upon it with alarm. It is our duty, as 
persons particularly trained in these subjects, 
to see that they have proper inspiration and 
reception in our schools. If we teach them 
fairly and emphasize at proper places their 
practical teachings, there would be no need of 
the introduction of those subjects that are 
fragmentarily based upon such sciences, until 
after the pupils are qualified to take them up 
as advanced subjects, rather than to reverse 
the natural sequence, and attempt to make 
them the means of entering into a study of the 
sciences. 

My plea then is, not so much against nature 
study and agriculture, as for the sciences first. 
These can be taught as elementary as may be 
desired, and in properly teaching them we 
are giving instructions not only in agriculture, 
but also in dozens of other arts or practical 
fields in which the pupils may wish to engage. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO RAPID CALCULATIONS. 


All arithmetic is business arithmetic. Too 
much of a distinction has been, and still is, 
made by some teachers between the so-called 
ordinary school arithmetic and business arith- 
metic. The subject has other values than the 
utilitarian, yet it is taught chiefly for its 
practical value. The fundamental operations 
_ taught in the grades are for use in business of 
one kind or other. 

Business arithmetic, so-called, is not differ- 
ent from any other arithmetic save possibly 
in the method of making calculations. It 
usually does differ in that respect. In busi- 
ness arithmetic special attention is given to 
the method of calculation, the object being to 
approximate as nearly as possible business 
methods. The demand of business is speed 
and accuracy. Accuracy may be attained by 
the elementary school method, but not so with 
speed. Speed requires the elimination of un- 
necessary processes, and makes use of “short 
cuts.” The purpose of this talk is to suggest 
some of the short, rapid calculations of real 
practical value. 

Since it is to the Mathematics and Science 
Section that I am speaking, I will indicate 
some of the ways that the student’s knowledge 
of algebra may be applied to the learning of 
rapid calculations. Every student of algebra 
can write the square of a binomial, thus: 
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(a+ b)?=a° + 2ab+ b*. Why not have him 
apply this knowledge to arithmetic in squaring 
any number of two figures? Let me illustrate: 


(35)* = (30+ 5)° , 
= (30)? + 2(5 X 30) + 5° = 1225. 

Observe that 2(5 X 30) =10 X 30, and note 
the result if we write it in full, thus: (30+ 5)? 
= 30 X 30+ (10X30) +5X5. Now, (30 X 
30) + (10 X 30) = 40 X 30= 1200; and 1200 
+ 25= 1225. Hence, to square any number 
of two figures ending in 5, write 25 as the 
right hand two figures of the product, or 
power, and multiply the ten’s figure by itself 
increased by one. ? 

The same rule applies in the squaring of 
mixed numbers in which the fraction is %. 
Take for example 6% X 6%. 


6% X 6% = (6X (641) + (4X %) = 42K. 
Take another ilkistration: 27 X 27: 


27 X 27 = (30 — 3) (30 — 3) 
= 30 X 30 — 2(3 X 30) + (3 X 3). 


Analyzing, we have (30 X 30) — (6 X 30) + 
(3 X 33) = (24 X 30) +9=729. Note that 
27 is 3 less than 30, and that 24 is 3 less than 
27. 24% 30=720, to which is added the 
square of 3 making 7209. 

Now try the method of squaring 54. 
54—50=4. 54+4=58. Hence 50X 58+ 
(4X 4) = 2016. : 

There are two strong arguments for this 
method of reckoning aside from the rapid 
calculation feature. In the first place it en- 
ables the student to see the application to a 
real problem, of a formula, which to him 
might otherwise be only a formula. Secondly, 
it trains him to think and helps him to see the 
relation of numbers. Rapid calculation is the 
result of intelligently applying the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics to the solu- 
tion of problems. 

Let us take another common algebraic ex- 
pression; viz., 


(a+b) (atc) =a’?+a(b+c) + be. 


By the application of this formula one may 
find mentally the product of such numbers as 
44X47; 53X58; 67X60, etc. Take for 
example 67 X 60. 


67 X 69 = (60+ 7) (60+ 9) 
‘ = 60° + 60(7 +9) + (7 X 9) = 4623, 


or 


6 = (7o— —1) 
DO ee aaa + ip ed ad 


The application is obvious and needs no 
further explanation. It applies also in multi- 
plication of mixed numbers. For instance 


es ry %)? 
73% X9%=7X9 iy NE A >: = 75 9/16. 


With a little practice, students will make 
calculations like this with surprising rapidity 
and accuracy. : : ; 

One of the most practical rapid calculations 
suggestions is that of the so-called cross 
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multiplication of any two numbers of two 
figures each. 

The algebraic expression (a+ 0)(c+d) 
illustrates the scheme. . 


(a+b) (e+d) =ac+ad + be-+ bd. 


37 X 58 = (30 X 50) + (30 X 8) 
+ (7 X 50) + (7 X 8) = 2146. 


In practice it is handled thus: 


37 X 58 = 2146. 


8X 7=56; write 6, carry 5. 
(8X 3) +5+ (5X7) =64; write 4, carry 6. 
(5 X3) +6=21. 


Finally, let me sugest a very helpful scheme 
for teachers in reviewing papers. In prob- 
lems involving a division by 90% per cent., 
9034 per cent., 99% per cent., 99 per cent., etc., 
the quotient may be determined at a glance. 
To illustrate: 


$4500 + .9914 = $4522.61. 


990% per cent. is % per cent. less than unity. 
The quotient is determined by adding to the 
dividend, $4500, %4 per cent. of itself, which 
is $22.50, and to that sum adding % per cent. 
of the $22.50, which is $.11. We have then, 
$4500 + $22.50 + $.11 = $4522.61, the quotient. 

These are only a few of the many short 
methods that might be suggested. Their 
application is not difficult, yet considerable 
time and drill are necessary to make them a 
part of the fixed habit of calculation by our 
pupils. Our students come to us with “long- 
hand” methods of reckoning with numbers. 
It is the duty, as well as the privilege, of the 
high school teacher of mathematics (includ- 
ing arithmetic) to lead the learner to make 
practical application of the knowledge he has 
already acquired, as well as to present new 
and more difficult problems for solution. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM SHOP AND FACTORY. 


With the remarkable development of ma- 
chinery and great and varied undertakings 
along the line of construction mathematics 
has become next in importance to language to 
the workman. To-day machinery has its part 
in the equipment of the modern home as well 
as the factory and shop. The time is past 
when problems of a commercial character 
met the practical needs of the student for his 
place in ordinary life, and there is opened to 
the teacher of mathematics a new field of 
effort and opportunity to vitalize the subject 
by the introduction of a wider range of real 
problems. 

_ The subject of this discussion is very fit- 
ting since the majority of instructors in our 
public schools have been educated apart from 
the activities and experience of the shop and 
factory, in academic institutions where little 
or no thought was given.to the practical ap- 
plications of the subject. How then are these 
problems to be obtained? Many valuable 
suggestions and much help may be obtained 
from the examinations of modern texts-books 
and mechanics hand-books. But what is of 
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greater value is to conduct an investigation of 
the industries of our community assisted by 
the foremen in charge of the various depart- 
ments. In this way you learn what they con- 
sider essential for their work, and what the 
problems are that arise, and the conditions 
under which they arise, as well as the signifi- 
cance of the technical terms involved in them. 
The interest that may be aroused in such 
problems and the success obtained in the use 
of them depends upon the amount of interest 
contributed by the instructor from his general 
knowledge of conditions in shop practice. 

As the result of such an investigation con- 
ducted in the silk mills, shops, and apprentice 
school of Altoona, I can bring to you the fol- 
lowing suggestions which I shall divide into 
general and particular. 

Under general suggestions, accuracy in the 
use of the fundamental operations was uni- 
versally emphasized, and the lack of it so 
marked and disastrous to the ordinary laborer 
as well as the mechanic that I have determined 
to give short drill exercises in such work in 
all classes. 

Another matter to be noted here is that in 
shop practice decimals are almost universally 
used instead of common fractions—a matter 
which can be readily introduced into our prac- 
tice without materially altering the regular 
form of problems. 

Solving problems from drawn specifications, 
or better still wherever at all possible from 
blue prints, is exceedingly important, since 
the average workman in shop practice must 
if not constantly at least frequently work 
from such prints. Where manual training 
departments are conducted this part of the 
problem is largely met in shop practice. 

More problems involving the cost of mate- 
rials and labor should be introduced into our 
courses, so that the common sense of our 
pupils might be cultivated in comparing their 
results obtained with the conditions of the 
problem. One example will suffice to show 
what I mean. Where you ask for the compu- 
tation of volumes, solids such as cylinders, 
why not call them steel bars and estimate their 
value at five cents a pound, there being 490. 
pounds to the cubic foot. Such problems may 
be introduced, as I have found from experi- 
ence, with great profit to a class in solid 
geometry. ; 

If a course in mathematics were to be intro- 
duced in our secondary schools, in which 
only the practical portions of the subjects 
which the boy might use, if he were to go no 
farther than the secondary school, we might 
reduce algebra to a study of the four funda- 
mental operations, parenthesis, and the simple 
equation so that he might be able to evaluate 
and solve the formule of the hand-book. 
Occasionally a simple quadratic equation may 
arise. Geometry might be resolved to men- 
suration, and the truths arrived at by experi- 
ment rather than demonstration. But accord- 
ing to our own experience in the industrial 
department, and the expression of the officials 
interviewed, we would be doing a great in- 
justice to the pupil, since the majority who 
graduate go to higher technical schools where a 
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thorough training in elementary mathematics 
is imperative, while the pupil who has greatest 
opportunity for advancement in the shop is the 
one: who has had the broadest possible 
training. 

From these general suggestions this con- 
clusion seems practical, that we should intro- 
duce as many as possible of the practical 
problems with our regular course and, when 
neessary, step aside from the regular course 
and give supplementary work. 

Since much of what I may give under par- 
ticular suggestions has to do with the for- 
mulze I wish to define my position and give 
briefly my reason for it. The common objec- 
tion raised by the teacher of algebra is that 
such formule as the one for specific gravity 
should be taught in physics rather than to ex- 
pect the teacher of mathematics to teach it. 
Such formulz as do not fall directly within the 
field of algebra or geometry should be taught, 
not with the end in view of necessarily fixing 
the formula in the mind or acquainting the 
pupil with its exact derivation, but rather that 
he may be able to evaluate and arrive at a 
correct algebraic solution of it. This is en- 
tirely in accord with every-day shop practice 
where the mechanic refers to his hand-book 
and proceeds to find and evaluate the formula 
without inquiring as to its derivation. It is 
just this ability which the shop is asking of 
the student from the secondary schools and 
what they are dwelling upon largely in the 
school for apprentices. Most of our texts to- 
day begin the subject of algebra by a devel- 
opment of the formula for the areas of plane 
figures and carry it on through the text to 
greater or less extent. The text which has 
possibly the largest development of this phase 
of the work is the Stone and Millis algebra. 
The formule which were most emphasized 
during my investigation were those for gears, 
pulleys, belting, strength of materials, levers, 
and mensuration of plane and solid figures. 
a may be obtained from the average hand- 

ok. 

Proportion and percentage were partic- 
ularly mentioned as important since they enter 
into so many calculations, such as reduction to 
or from scale, pooling wages, mixtures, levers, 
gears, and charging of the cupola. Problems 
involving partnership, investments or labor 
and relative returns; the increase in efficiency 
by additional machinery or men, etc., were 
mentioned as important. ‘The slide rule is 
used extensively in shop practice in some in- 
dustries, but here I found it limited to the test 
shop and drafting rooms, and there I found it 
being supplanted by the calculating machines. 
It is interesting supplementary study where 
time will permit. In all this discussion I have 
also had more or less in mind the correlation 
with the manual training shops of our school. 
Briefly I will state how this demand is being 
met in our school. 

Until the last month I have depended upon 
problems gleaned here and there for my indus- 
trial divisions, but now I have had adopted 
Shop Problems by Breckenridge, Merserean 
and Moore to be used as supplemental work, 
not because all it contains is suitable to my 
work but because it contains the best approach 
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to the subject before mentioned as important. 
In order to correlate as nearly as possible with 
their shop practice the work will be as follows: 

First year: problems of general construction, 
—— belts, and speeds, cost of material and 
abor. 

Second year: pattern making and foundry 
work, weights of castings from weights of 
patterns. 

Third year: length of stock for forging, 
allowance for shrink fits, strength of forging, 
speed of pulleys, and shafts. 

Fourth year: most of this instruction is- 
received in direct connection with the machine 
on cutting speed and feed, micrometer, vernier, 
tapers, thread proportions. 

The class room instruction will deal with the 
mensuration of solids, dealing as much as pos- 
sible with cost of materials. 

_ While this is a very brief series of sugges- 
tions yet I hope it may serve to call our atten- 
tion to the field of investigation and the pos- 
sibilities as well as difficulties of it in any thing 
but strictly technical schools. 


A deep interest was manifest in all of the 
papers and the time remaining was used in _ 
a general discussion which was participated 
in by about twelve members. Seventy-five 
members were present and officers for the 
next meeting were elected as follows: 
President, John H. Bortz, Greensburgh; 
Vice President, J. T. Rorer, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia; and Secretary, 
Miss Jane Mathews, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


The History and Civics Section was 
called to order by Prof. H. J. Stockton, of 
the Johnstown High School, who briefly 
outlined the aims of the section and re- 
ported the progress made during the year. 
He then introduced Miss E. Marie Lentz of 
Altoona, who read the paper which fol- 
lows on the 


STANDARDIZATION OF HISTORY TEACHING. 


Thoughtful teachers realize that the time is 
ripe for a progressive movement in regard to 
the question of standardizing the course of 
history in the secondary schools of the state, 
that will demand for history the place to which 
its importance in the high school curriculum 
entitles it. The field presents so many prob- 
lems of peculiar complexity and difficulty that 
breadth of vision is necessary in their consid- 
eration. I take it for granted that the right of 
history to a place in the high school course of 
study and that it has a certain disciplinary 
value is unquestioned by this body of teachers. 
To maintain this claim it must accomplish its 
purpose. This necessitates system and method 
in the work. We have passed the day when 
the sole purpose of teaching history is to instill 
patriotism. The study of history must enable 
one to see “sequence and movement” and to 
train in historical thinking; to understand and 
help solve the problems of the present, social 
and political, in the light and experience of 
the past; to read the newspapers and current 
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magazines sanely and intelligently. This can 
only be accomplished by continuous study in 
which the subject is developed so as to meet 
the stages of the mind’s growth. The present 
practice so largely prevalent of a pupil mak- 
ing out his plan in English, mathematics and 
science, and then filling in with history robs 
it of its educational value. The pupil who 
attempts to study American history without 
a knowledge of its European background has 
a very imperfect idea of American history. 
While the teacher who tries to work with a 
class only a part of which is able to take up 
the subject intelligently is as greatly handi- 
capped. Instead of fragmentary knowledge 
we must send out our young men and women 
from the high schools into active life ac- 
quainted with their social and political environ- 
ment. Having such knowledge one can better 
take his proper place in the world, for each 
is a part of-the great world energy. 

This definite course should reach all or 
nearly all the students in the high school. We 
fully realize the difficulty of a crowded cur- 
riculum, yet surely the training that enables 
the boys and girls of the high school to face 
intelligently and tolerantly the actual problems 
of life is indispensable. It is just as necessary 
for the student who does not go to college as 
for those that do. In the latter case it is 
often not acquired by the college student. 
Whatever trade, profession or vocation the 
pupil follows after leaving school his rela- 
tion to civilization thrusts upon him ‘certain 
political duties which he must assume. While 
our age is largely industrial and demands in- 
dustrial training the industrial and commercial 
courses are at fault that send out their gradu- 
ates with no training in history and thereby 
lose an outlook on life which they get in no 
other way. 

To-day we realize the importance of the 
common things of life and the common man 
with the possibility of their development for 
the welfare of all. The industrial class is a 
large one and should be recruited from those 
who realize their responsibilities and see the 
relation they sustain to the world’s work. For 
as Robinson says, “our achievements are not 
innate as is the case with such artisans as the 
wasp and the bee; we owe them to past genera- 
tions.” Besides giving the artisan an idea of 
social progress and its possibilities, history will 
furnish him a background of incidental in- 
formation which he can utilize in his daily 
surroundings and which will arouse and foster 
his imagination by carrying him, in thought, 
far beyond the narrow confines of his factory. 
The present activity of women along social 
and political lines is admitted to be the result 
of the education of recent years. In most of 
the secondary schools we find the girls largely 
make up the history classes while the boys are 
at work in the shop. Is there not danger that 
in our present enthusiasm for industrial edu- 
cation we are losing sight of a fact never lost 
sight of in the German schools and of vitally 
greater importance in our democratic form of 
government, that boys as well as girls must 
have their minds so trained and their char- 
acters so shaped to use wisely the opportuni- 
ties for leadership that come to them in the 
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different communities. Nicholas Murray Butler 
says, that the secondary school that overlooks 
this aspect of its problem is not a seconda 
school at all, but only “a link in a chain.” 
How can the great industrial problems of the 
present be solved by any one who is ignorant 
of the conditions which give rise to them? 
The vital problems of the present are prob- 
lems of international trade and industrial 
organization. In the secondary schools we 
are laying the basis for the intellectual work 
of the pupil in after-life. By successive re- 
quired courses the growing mind will be led 
to continue the habits of critical thinking and 
the desire to know the truth, and will have 
received the requisite training in the use of 
books for further development. The mind 
will not be left to that inertia which finds it- 
self content with present conditions. The 
history student knows the price paid by the 
race for progress, and that achievement has 
ever been struggle and sacrifice. National 
achievement depends not on the few, but on 
the ability of the people to go forward. The 
need of the nation is not only the training of 
the few for leadership but that the people be 
trained to know the call of the true leader. 
How can we develop a national character 
when the traditions of the nation are un- 
known and uncherished? A definite course 
of three years along the lines recommended 
by the Committee of Five will give to history 
three of the sixteen or seventeen units re- 
quired for graduation. When we consider 
the cultural value of history this does not 
seem to be an exorbitant demand. 

A standardizing of the history work in the 
high schools of the state could not help but 
exert a great influence in demanding better 
teaching of history by better teachers. I 
doubt if there is as great need for improve- 
ment in any other department. But any pro- 
fession or calling receives just that measure 
of respect from others that its members de- 
mand for it or prove themselves worthy of 
receiving. So the demand for raising the 
standard in the teaching of history must come 
from the teachers. The most important factor 
in the teaching of history is the teacher. The 
problems to be handled are difficult. Their 
solution demands preparation in his work as 
well as enthusiasm and the ability to arouse 
interest. How can the history teacher make 
bricks without straw? He must have a knowl- 
edge of books, know how to use them, and 
be a student himself. For the teacher who 
would do valuable teaching needs a prepara- 
tion far beyond that obtainable from any text- 
book, as well as such familiarity with his text- 
book that it will be mostly out of sight during 
the recitation. A teacher whose only qualifica- 
tion is that he can read the text will have 
deplorable results, for the vital connection 
between the teacher and his work “renders 
the one in certain respects the measure of 
the other.” 

Is such a standardizing practicable? Un- 
doubtedly many of the high schools at the 
present have adopted in some measure the 
courses outlined by the “ Committee of Seven” 
or the “ Committee of Five.” But the greatest 
diversity exists in method and requirement. 
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Sometimes all the courses offered are elective. 
It is this fragmentary work, this smattering of 
the subject, that robs history of its educational 
value and is almost wasted time. The differ- 
ence in size and equipment make an iron-clad 
course impossible, but one planned with a 
view to meeting our needs as a state, and at the 
same time directing our emphasis in regard to 
the life and politics of the people who have 
contributed to our present day institutions and 
customs, the setting of a minimum in outside 
reading, followed by an earnest effort to 
reach the boys and girls—our future citizens— 
cannot fail to secure better results in the 
schoolroom and better service to the state. 
At the present hundreds of young men and 
young women who are either too poor or 
have no desire for a college course are sent 
out from the schools with only a superficial 
and misleading knowledge of the economic 
basis of modern society. “The indefensible- 
ness of this policy,” a modern educator de- 
clares, “even from the most practical point 
of view, is apparent when we bear in mind 
that in this country we are in the habit of 
submitting questions, primarily economic in 
character, every two or four years to the 
judgment and votes of what is substantially 
an untutored mob. But since the economic 
facts and not the chemical or linguistic facts, 
are the ones to be bound up most closely with 
our public and private life, they should on 
that very account, be strongly represented in 
every curriculum.” 

If the history work in the state was re- 
duced to definite requirements students would 
be able to meet the arbitrary standard set up 
by the college entrance examinations more 
creditably. Investigation shows that in 1909 
less than 60 per cent. of the candidates in 
history received 60 per cent. or over in the 
examination. No doubt this low percentage is 
partly due to the fact that many candidates 
tried the examination without instruction. All 
history teachers realize the tendency of stu- 
dents to consider history a subject to be passed 
by cramming for an examination. It is 
time that by our methods and requirements as 
well as by the nature of our questions we cor- 
rect and check this harmful habit. 

Such definiteness in the work in history can- 
not but exert a most helpful influence on the 
work in the other branches of the curriculum, 
for history is in many ways the central study 
in the high school course, and the best results 
only will be secured when it is properly corre- 
lated with the other subjects. If there are 
defects in the co-ordination of the studies 
composing his plan the student will experience 
great difficulty in perfecting his work. Each 
subject must not only be assigned to its proper 
place, but the field carefully outlined before 
it can be effectually correlated with other sub- 
jects. In the art of teaching correlation plays 
a most important part, and only by ceaseless 
effort on the part of teachers to put the various 
subjects in proper relation with each other 
can any course of study be successfully car- 
ried out. Then and only then subjects will.be 
so taught as to reinforce and emphasize each 
other, and poor work done in one depart- 
ment will not undo good work in another. In 
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literature the background of the work is 
largely historical and the student of a foreign 
tongue must utterly fail in his appreciation of 
the language and its masterpieces when he 
knows nothing of the character of the people, 
or the profound stirring of the depths of 
national life which have resulted in literary 
outbursts. 

What shall this plan be? How shall we 
determine what things are worth giving time 
to? We know of but one way and that the 
plan followed by the states which preceded us 
in this work. That present conditions and re- 
quirements in the different parts of the state 
be found out by an intelligent committee 
through questionnaires or other means. Re- 
sults are only accomplished when thoughtful 
men and women concentrate their effort on 
particular questions or groups of questions. 
After a careful study of the actual situation 
a course can be outlined that will be flexible 
enough to meet the needs of schools that are 
well equipped as well as of those that are not. 
It should be planned to show what the proper 
study of history is. A guide to the young 
teacher in his teaching of history and to the 
immature student in his study. It should be 
broad in its horizon. This will require strenu- 
ous, unremitting work. But the problem is 
before us, and why should we “ build walls of 
sand when we might have built monuments 
more lasting than bronze?” In New York 
State such a course has already been planned 
and adopted for some years. The required 
readings listed and the use and requirements 
for note-books carefully stated, also the re- 
quirements for the various grades of high 
schools plainly outlined. Why should we lag 
behind? Is it because we fear to make mis- 
takes, or the fact that we instinctively rebel at 
being jarred out of a rut? The advantages 
that would come from systematized work 
based on sound pedagogical principles cannot 
but be apparent. If the first effort fails to 
accomplish all that may be desired its revision 
and correction necessarily follow. Any syl- 
labus requires modification in time if it is in- 
deed a useful thing, just as a tool much used 
requires sharpening. What might we not ac- 
complish as an association, what grand results, 
if no one of us ever lost time in dreaming or 
in idle talk. The problem is ours. Let us not 
try to escape our work, nor to shirk it. Above 
all let us not fail to see it. 


The following paper was sent by Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, principal of the 
Central High School of Philadelphia, to 
be read before the section, on the 


TEACHING OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


I believe that Political Economy is not re- 
cognized as one of the usual and necessary 
subjects in high school courses, although it is 
taught in a good number of such schools, espe- 
cially in those of our great centers of popula- 
tion. That it will be taught in all at no dis- 
tant date is my conviction. Some of the rea- 
sons for its general recognition may be 
stated. 

1. Of the students in our high schools most 
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will carry their education no farther. They 
therefore need instruction in those branches 
of study which will fit them for their duties 
as citizens. We already teach civics with this 
view, and in some schools ethics. But eco- 
nomics is an equally practical subject. Of 
the political issues which have divided our 
parties since 1830, the great majority have 
been in the field of economics. This has been 
especially the case since the controversies 
raised by the Reconstruction of the Union 
were disposed of. It seems likely to be still 
truer in the future. Problems of money, 
trade, land and its rent, immigration, labor, 
wages, distribution, and taxation are crowd- 
ing upon us as a Nation, through the very 
immensity and rapidity of our growth. A 
great industrial revolution is demanded and 
the champions of socialism tell us it is a purely 
economic problem. At every point the voter 
of the coming generations will have to decide 
these questions, with or without the light 
which will enable to make him an intelligent 
judge of such matters. It is true that he will 
have advantages for the study of the subject 
in the actual course of events. Friedrich List 
came to America to study political economy 
in the school of actual life, in a growing coun- 
try. The American voter has that school at 
his hand, but he enters it at a great disadvan- 
tage unless he be given the clew to the unity 
and order which underlie the perplexing diver- 
sity of its actualities. At best he must under- 
go a great loss of time and energy unless he 
is shown the way through the labyrinth. For 
this an elementary course in political economy 
will be of the greatest value to him. 

2. Economic studies are of great use to 
vivify history to young minds, by showing 
them a side of historical development, which 
‘is of great importance, but is usually over- 
looked in our historical text-books. That 
nations are industrial as well as jural units, 
that in many cases very humble and material 
causes underly great historical movements, 
and that governments have perished through 
the hunger and want of their people, as did 
that of France in the first revolution, and that 
stability of economic welfare is a requirement 
for party success in even free countries, are 
among the facts which the study of economics 
will make comprehensible to the student. He 
also will learn the reason of the general misery 
of countries like Russia, in economic arrange- 
ment, which takes away the strongest motive 
to personal thrift and industry. In fact, a 
whole world of pertinent facts will be opened 
to his understanding, which will make history 
more real to him, without in the least diminish- 
ing his sense of the greater facts and move- 
ments which constitute the world’s develop- 
ment. 

3. A wise study of economics must help to 
deepen the student’s patriotism. The indus- 
trial process which has taken our vast national 
area in its wilderness condition, and con- 
verted it to human use by labor and intelli- 
gence, is the greatest single achievement in 
the economics of the world. This country had 
been in possession of the aborigines for at 
least 8,000 years before the discovery of the 
western hemisphere by Europeans; yet they 
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numbered but about 250,000 within the area of 
the American republic, and were suffering 
frequently from hunger, and dying of famine, 
in a country which now feeds at least 100,000,- 
000 at home and abroad. It was the part of 
the continent which Spaniard, Portuguese and: 
French conquerers passed by as of little 
worth, as it offered no gold and silver mines 
to their cupidity. It was left to a race which 
believed in intelligent labor as the source of 
wealth, and which set itself to convert this 
neglected land into millions of homesteads. It 
thus subdued a part of the earth’s surface 
larger than the Roman Empire to human use, 
and made here a nation more populous than 
all the rest of the continent, and five times 
more wealthy. Within less than 300 years there 
has arisen the most prosperous country of the 
world, and that in which wealth is most gener- 
ally distributed, and labor given the oppor- 
tunity for living in a comfort beyond that en- 
joyed in any other land of the earth. Without 
at all belittling our contributions to the science 
and practice of government, we may lay em- 
phasis on this, as we have the right to claim 
that our industrial conditions have given to 
the toiling classes of every land an instru- 
ment for lifting from their shoulders unde- 
served burdens, in the possibility of finding 
a home in this land of opportunity. If “the 
undevout astronomer is mad,” the unpatriotic 
economist of our country is blind. 

4. A truthful political economy, one which 
is founded upon a close knowledge of the 
facts of human history, is a great corrective 
to pessimism. There have been teachers of 
the subject, whose scheme of things (“based 
on assumptions and not on facts,” as one of 
them boasted), was of a deep blue black in its 
color. The Malthusian theory of population, 
the Ricardoan law of rent, the English doc- 
trine of a diminished instead of an increased 
return from the soil, through the increase of 
the amount of labor employed on it, the “Iron 
Law of Wages,” made up together a picture 
of human misery in the present, and of what 
the Yankee called “’tarnal smash” in the 
future, which would compare with any other 
series of nightmares. That “men pass from 
what is worse to what is better in land, labor 
and food” was first enunciated, as an eco- 
nomic principle, by Henry C. Carey, and his 
works offer a complete refutation of those 
libels upon our Maker, which have passed for 
economic facts. In this field of thought, as 
in every other, a relative and conditional 
optimism is found in harmony with the facts. 
Men can defeat the operation of benevolent 
law; but wherever the misery of the savage 
perpetuates itself within the bounds of civili- 
zation, somebody is to blame. This bad result 
is not the effect of natural economic law, but 
of defects of legislation, of social organization, 
and of character. Neither is there needed an 
overturn of our social order to correct the 
evil, as that order is bound up with a natural 
progress to satisfactory economic conditions 
and needs but wise and honest management 
to bring these about. 

The method of teaching political economy 
in a high school must vary with conditions. A 
text-book is better than lectures, as these too 
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generally fail to arouse the interested activity 
of the student’s mind, however excellent in 
themselves. And a lecture without pictures 
has come to be regarded as an imposition. The 
text-book should not be long, and viva voce 
recitations are the best way to use it. My 
own method is neither admirable nor imitable. 
Having to teach it to a class generally of over 
a hundred, and being able to give no more 
than two hours a week, I have adapted to the 
situation a method I found in Harvard. The 
period opens with a written recitation of about 
20 minutes, the rear of the room being re- 
served for the score of students who are to 
recite that day, and who are called without 
notice. Then follow answers to questions 
asked of me in writing, by these and other 
members of the class. I close with a brief 
lecture on the subject of that day’s lesson. In 
this way I secure a moderate success in fixing 
the attention of the class on each of the topics 
of the text-book; but a teacher who had hours 
enough for viva voce recitations by classes of 
30 students, would do much better. 

The text-book for such instruction should 
have three merits. It should be short, simple 
and concrete. One hundred pages, or some- 
thing like that, suffice to cover the necessary 
discussion for our students in the high schools. 
Diffuseness is the fault of many manuals, and 
is deadening to interest, especially that diffuse- 
ness which insults the boy’s intelligence by 
making things too plain. Simplicity must 
avoid the same implication that the teacher 
must condescend to the immaturity of his 
pupils. I well remember how offensive this 
sort of condescension was to me, especially in 
the worthy persons who used to talk to our 
Sunday school, or preach “children’s ser- 
mons” to us. What I felt was felt just as 
keenly by my chums, and some good people 
were detested by us for this mental vice. 

Concreteness is obtained through avoidance 
of abstractions in teaching the subject. The 
old-fashioned text-book was little more than 
a mass of abstractions, modelled somewhat on 
the writings of David Ricardo, where you can 
read for pages without finding a single refer- 
ence to anything that ever existed or occurred 
on this planet. The younger Mill set a better 
example, and wrote a book which competes in 
human interest with Adam Smith. Since him 
text-books have been more in touch with life, 
and less with “assumptions”; but many of 
them still leave much to be desired. They 

ive too little to the history of the matter in 

and, and too much to that kind of reasoning 
which it is equally hard to believe and to 
refute. 

The bad habit of employing a technical lan- 
guage instead of the plain speech of common 
life in dealing with common things, is another 
fault, and also the assumption that statements 
are made very profound by printing the nouns 
with capital letters. No text-book should 
talk of “exploitation,” “margins,” “pro- 
letariat,” “commodity,” “conservation,” etc. 
Political economy can be discussed and taught 
in language as simple as that we use at the 
breakfast table or in the family circle. 

Of all forms of literature the newspaper 
is that with which every American is sure to 
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have much to do. Few ever read it rightly, 
because they do not acquire the knowledge 
which would enable them to see the underlying 
connection between its statements. One of 
the kinds of knowledge most needed for 
that is economic. Political economy is a 
series of footnotes to the newspaper, giving 
rational unity in place of irrational diversity 
to its contents, and enabling the people to read 
this universal messenger with insight and 
satisfaction. 


The Chairman was authorized by the 
Section to appoint a committee of five to 
conduct an investigation and make a report 
on “How History Teaching can be Im- 
proved and Standardized in the. State of 
Pennsylvania.” He named the following 
committee: Chairman, Miss E. Marie Lentz, 
Altoona; J. C. Hughes, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh; S. H. Ziegler, Boys’ 
High School, Reading; George R. Hull, 
Technical High School, Harrisburg, and 
J. M. Hosttetler, Principal of the Cresson 
High School. This committee will report 
at the next annual meeting. 

The officers of the History Section for 
the next year are as follows: Chairman, S. 
H. Ziegler, head of the Department of His- 
tory, Boys High School, Reading; and: Sec- 
retary, J. L. Appenzellar, principal of the 
High School at Chambersburg. 


The Section of the Ancient Languages 
met at 8:30 a. m., Friday, December 27th, 
in the Social Room of the Technical High 
School. in the absence of Prof. C. R. 
Fisher, Pittsburgh, Principal B. W. Fisher 
of Lancaster, presided. The attendance 
was unusually large and much interest and 
enthusiasm were manifested in the subject 
under discussion. Prof. Norman E. Henry 
of the Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
read the following paper on “ The Human- 
ization of Latin: a Discussion of Methods.” 


HUMANIZATION OF LATIN. 


The new education with its multiplicity of 
courses and its insistence upon the specious 
dogma “that all studies are created free and 
equal,” demands not only a re-statement of 
educational values, but a revision of methods 
and improved standards of teaching. As 
classicists we have little to fear from compe- 
tition. Latin, protected by the high tariff of 
the college, has only recently been placed 
upon the “free list,” and is still rightly re- 
garded as one of the few staple articles in the 
academic market. For more than five hundred 
years Latin teaching has been standardized 
and its success admitted. We do not there- 


fore lack prestige. Herein lies the danger. 


Bred in an atmosphere of conservatism, we 
are too prone to ignore present-day conditions 
and the necessity for a reform in methods of 
presentation. Convinced that Latin possesses 
superior value from the dual standpoint of 
discipline and culture, we should make the 
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technique of our teaching the chief concern. 
The advent of scientific courses in our high 
schools and the ultra-practical spirit that 
everywhere prevails, are bound to have an 
appreciable effect upon the teaching of Latin. 
First of all, our methods must be more direct 
and illustrative; secondly, we must strive to 
emphasize the practical and cultural aspects 
of our work as early as possible after leaving 
the initial stage, which is necessarily disciplin- 
ary and technical. There is a well-defined 
need in our modern cosmopolitan high schools 
for Latin teaching that will offer definite train- 
ing in linguistic power, and at the same time 
foster the beginnings at least of scholarship 
and classical culture which will serve as the 
leaven to liberalize and humanize education. 

The search for the right method has ever 
been the will-o’-the-wisp of pedagogues every- 
where, and Latin teachers have shared in the 
general quest. Alas, none but the faddist has 
confidently exclaimed “ Eureka!” We have no 
new method to offer. In our humble judg- 
ment, an eclectic course is best—wisely choos- 
ing what is good in every method, and reject- 
ing what is bad. The present article is con- 
fined by its title to a discussion of methods 
that tend to humanize and vitalize Latin 
teaching. 

Thanks to the dominating influence and 
remarkable skill of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse of the 
Perse School, Cambridge, England, a born 
teacher and a true classicist, the so-called 
direct method has become a potent factor in 
modernizing and functioning Latin for young 
students. The slogan of its advocates is: 
“Teach Latin like French—by speaking it. 
Make your teaching concrete by Latinizing 
every-day thoughts and actions. Create for 
your students a Latin atmosphere and make 
them breathe it.” It is at once a protest 
against the formal, dry-as-dust, text-book 
study of Latin, which has done more than 
anything else to stultify the interest of the 
beginner and lend currency to the trite 
metaphor that Latin is a “dead” language. 
The old-time pedagogue was a mere iriter- 
locutor, a hearer and recorder of home-made 
lessons. The exponent of the direct method 
of teaching Latin is a firm believer in the 
theory that fifty minutes of intense application 
in the classroom under wise direction are 
better than two hours of dissipated effort in 
home study. Interest and mental alertness can 
thus be secured at high pressure. In acquiring 
new expressions that are concrete and capa- 
ble of illustration, action is everywhere suited 
to the word. Inflections and syntax are 
learned viva voco from repetition in sentences 
which involve recurring changes with corre- 
sponding differences. The phenomena of per- 
son and number can be taught inductively by 
pantomine, combined with command and ans- 
wer. For example, the teacher selects surgo 
or sedeo and has the students, singly or in 
groups, act the meaning of each form in the 
singular and plural, pronouncing each as they 
do so. When an action-verb has been treated 
in this way, the isolated forms are readily sys- 
tematized according to person and number in 
formal conjugation by tenses. An effort is 
thus made from the very beginning to asso- 
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ciate Latin words directly with familiar 
actions and things. Advocates of this method 
rightly claim that whatever grows before the 
eyes of the student in a synthetic way is 
more easily and firmly fixed in his mind than 
in the case of a complete and unyielding para- 
digm. Systematic completeness is not sought 
in the early stages of oral work. The func- 
tion of the class hour is to promote the self- 
activity of the child—to teach him to see, 
find and work through the medium of the 
language itself. 

The instructor from the beginning aims to 
create a Latin atmosphere by using Latin 
freely in question and answer. The list of 
stereotyped expressions required in the me- 
chanics of classroom conversation is sur- 
prisingly small. Parrot-like answers are 
avoided by basing the questions upon the 
ever-varying subject matter of the daily 
exercises or the current happenings of 
school with just enough variation to induce a 
constant succession of mental efforts in fram- 
ing suitable answers. For example, one day 
the teacher may announce in Latin an a 
proaching football or basketball. game in 
which all the students are greatly interested, 
followed by a few simple questions (also in 
Latin). He is invariably rewarded with 
awakened interest and a _ ready’ response. 
Moreover, the routine acts and commands of 
teacher and pupils in the conduct of the reci- 
tation may be converted readily into Latin 
and be made to fix case and personal endings 
in a graphic way; e. g., Aperite libros (Open 
your books), Regulas novas lege et verba nova 
(Read the new rules and new words), Recita 
clarissime (Recite distinctly), Redde Anglice 
(Translate into English), etc. 

Advocates of the direct method hold that 
advance lessons in connected translation 
(Caesar, Cicero and Vergil) should be pre- 
pared in class. The instructor in a few words 
indicates the content of the section or chapter. 
The Latin text is then read aloud by pupils 
or teacher with proper attention paid to 
phrasing and emphasis, for the intelligent 
reading of the original constitutes half the 
translation. The lesson is next attacked alo 
four lines: (1) Praeparatio—the origin: 
words of the text broken up into short, simple 
sentences; (2) Lectio—the actual reading and 
translation of the text under the spell of the 
Latin word order; (3) Interrogatio—questions 
in Latin based upon the subject matter, to be 
answered viva voce in Latin by the pupil; (4) 
Grammatica—grammatical drill on points en- 
countered in the reading. Only work covered 
in this way at sight in class is considered 
proper matter for home study and review. 
The pupil is likewise required to memorize at 
home Latin verses, quotations and songs, 
which form a part of his stock equipment, 
supplying him with a fund of. worthy an 
workable material for constant use. 

Occasional written work serves to correct 
and reinforce the oral teaching. All prose 
composition work, however, is done at sight in 
class. Here as everywhere the adage holds 
true, “Writing maketh an exact student.” 
Thus all real constructive work is done under 
the eve of an experienced master, who feels 
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that the student is able to do his best think- 
' ing in the competitive atmosphere of the class- 
room rather than amid the distractions of the 
home circle, at the close of a strenuous day 
of confinement in school. Besides lessening 
the amount of “ night work,” the direct method 
undoubtedly reduces to a minimum the danger 
of incorrect and dishonest methods of study. 
A “trotter” is unhorsed at the first recitation. 

To summarize: The direct method empha- 
sizes the linguistic side of Latin teaching with- 
out placing over emphasis upon formal gram- 
mar. It calls for less memorizing of rules and 
more thinking, less extensive home work and 
more intensive classroom work. {t exalts the 
function of the teacher and minimizes the 
importance of the text-book. It recognizes a 
simple psychological fact, that the ear must be 
enlisted if a language once spoken is to be 
fully mastered. The direct method advocates 
the inductive study of grammar from actual 
use in speaking, thus reversing the time- 
honored custom of first teaching syntax and 
forms. It is not new. Commenius of the 16th 
century had the acumen as well as the courage 
to declare: “ Omnis lingua usu potius discitur 
quam praeceptis, id est audiendo, legendo, 
relegendo, imitationem manu et lingua temp- 
tando.” Like all methods of instruction, the 
success of the direct method depends very 
largely upon the personality and spontaneity 
of the teacher. Through its demand for 
motor activity in suiting action to the word 
and its appeal through objective stimuli, it is 
best adapted (if not restricted) to meet the 
needs of younger pupils. It may profitably 
be employed in teaching forms in the first 
year in high school to stimulate interest, and 
may be used in connection with any text- 
book to supplement and vivify the incessant 
drill upon words and paradigms. Critics aver 
that the chief defect of the direct method lies 
in the studied avoidance of English in con- 
ducting the lessons; all difficulties are dis- 
cussed in Latin—which is often like piling 
Ossa upon Pelion for the struggling student, 
when a simple explanation in English would 
clarify the matter instantly. Besides, while 
it does not exclude translation, it minimizes 
its importance and thus invalidates one of the 
chief claims of Latin teaching, viz., to furnish 
a linguistic and etymological basis for the 
study of English. The ability to speak a 
purely literary language like Latin is a doubt- 
ful asset,, to say the least. The chief function 
of Latin in the high school is to afford formal 
training in English _expression and to arouse 
the linguistic consciousness of the student— 
something which the study of spoken tongues 
seldom yields. 

II. The interpretative method of humanizing 
the study of Latin, unlike the direct method, 
does not lay emphasis primarily upon the 
mechanism of speech through the viva voce 
use of Latin. It places Latin study at once 
upon a broader basis and emphasizes inter- 
pretation. It recognizes the fact that the 
language itself is a record of classic life and 
thought—a mirror, as it were, in which the 
student may view the panorama of the past 
and present. The instructor is supposed to 
possess encyclopedic knowledge and serves as 
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the court of last appeal on all questions per- 
taining to Roman literature, language and life. 
Modern parallels are sought at every turn. 
“ He traces architecture back to the Parthenon, 
sculpture back to Phidias, law back to the 
Twelve Tables, political liberty back to the 
simple days of the early Roman republic, phi- 
losophy back to Plato, religious institutions 
back to the pagan rites beside the Tiber.” 
From a study of political, social and religious 
movements in Old Rome, such a teacher pre- 
dicts with unerring certainty the result of 
modern trends. With a few deft strokes he 
draws for his students a word picture of Cata- 
line and his men, comparing them with Becker 
and his East Side thugs. He vivifies Czsar’s 
campaigns and the Roman art of war by allu- 
sion to the onward sweep of events in the 
Balkans. He makes his students feel that 
Cesar and Cicero were contemporaries, that 
they were living men engaged in a tremendous 
drama of human interest, and not mere shad- 
owy figures of history. Thus the resourceful 
teacher seeks to broaden the student’s mental 
horizon by affording him glimpses of wider, 
more human and vital relationships. 

Besides the prominence which it gives to 
parallel studies of this sort, the interpretative 
method emphasizes the literary study of the 
text in a twofold sense. First, it introduces 
the student to the perennial lure and lore of 
words. The dictionary becomes for him a 
veritable Thesaurus or Treasure Trove. The 
veriest tyro in Latin can accurately define 
such obvious derivatives as horticulture, mag- 
nanimous, lingual, carnivorous, etc., without 
recourse to Webster. But a closer study is 
needed to reveal the metaphorical meaning of 
others. The wise teacher will never miss an 
opportunity to show the preponderance of the 
Latin element in English (60 per cent. of the 
whole). The following classification will be 
found helpful: 1. Simple derivatives, such as 
“exaggeration” (agger: heap), “ Monte- 
negro” (black mountain). 2. Latin words in- 
corporated without change in the English, such 
as vim, item, referendum, quorum, vacuum, etc. 
3. Combinations of Latin and non-Latin 
words, such as subway, automobile. 4. Legal 
and other professional terms, such as in satu 
quo, in loco parentis. 5. Literary survivals, 
stereotyped and formally adopted by all 
writers, such as summum bonum, cui bono, 
casus belli. 6. Words whose real significance 
is generally obscured through ignorance of 
their original root-meaning, such as salary 
(salt-money), from which arose the expres. 
sion “to earn one’s salt,’ amateur (amo: a 
lover of work), manufacture (hand-made, as 
distinguished from machine-made). A _ cur- 
sory knowledge of Latin prefixes and suffixes, 
combined with the dominant idea of the more 
common Latin roots, such as ag, fac, duc, spec, 
will extend the range of the student’s English 
vocabulary and reduce the labor of learning 
scientific terms to a minimum. Of English 
words of Latin pedigree it may truthfully be 
said, “ By their roots ye shall know them.” 

But the Interpretative Method not only vita- 
lizes Latin-English derivatives, it seeks to 
humanize the student’s knowledge of English 
literature by showing its indebtedness to 
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classical sources. It introduces him at once, 
through the medium of classical mythology, 
to the hidden beauty, the ineffable charm, of 
many a classic phrase and allusion that adorns 
and dignifies the pages of Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Macauley, Keats and Tennyson. 
The teacher who uses the Interpretative 
Method emphasizes deductive studies of this 
sort. Through his intimate acquaintance with 
the intellectual, moral and esthetic life of the 
past, he enables his students to catch some- 
thing of that inner spirit which found outward 
expression in subtle distinctions and artistic 
embellishments of style. The barest details 
of linguistic drill, under the illuminating spell 
of such a teacher, assume a vital importance, 
and thrill and throb with life and meaning. 
A broad humanitas pervades and illumines the 
whole. Here personality is the sine qua non. 
Each of us doubtless cherishes the memory of 
halcyon college days spent under the tutelage 
of some Nestor and Apostle of the classic 
spirit, of whom it might truthfully be said, 
humanis litteris eruditissimus. Such an one 
is above a method: he is a law unto himself. 

The old-time Latinist whom we have just 
described had little or no illustrative apparatus 
to enforce his teaching, but relied largely upon 
subjective stimuli. To-day the traditional 
methods of classical teaching have undergone 
a change. The introduction of laboratory 
courses in science and shop courses in the 
manual arts has had an appreciable effect upon 
the pedagogy of more formal and academic 
subjects. The progressive Latinist seeks to 
vitalize and humanize his teaching by the free 
use of illustrative material whenever and 
wherever available. In this way the student at 
the very outset is introduced to and made to 
feel a keen interest in that classical world 
which forms so vital a part of our own life 
and thought. Models, charts, prints, coins, 
lantern slides on classical subjects, Latin plays, 
etc., comprising what the Germans call Realien, 
serve to fix and interpret ‘classic ideas, as well 
as to stimulate interest in the formal study of 
the text. 

The students in the Latin department should 
be encouraged to establish the nucleus for a 
small but growing collection of models for the 
illustration of the classics. Every Latin room 
should contain a small collection of Roman 
coins—either originals or electrotypes—books 
of photographic prints, portrait busts of the 
classic authors, lantern slides, and a select 
library of standard books on classical subjects. 
In addition to student models of Cesar’s 
bridge and Roman engines of war, such as the 
tormenta, gladius, pilum and scutum, may be 
mentioned the following vitalizing agencies 
that stimulate interest and throw, as it were, 
sidelights upon classic life: Latin luncheons, 
entertainments, games, plays, talks on classical 
pictures in the classroom and halls, classical 
clubs, Latin songs, the Roman State, studies 
in local architecture exemplifying classic ideas, 
and ad infinitum. 

The lantern, long regarded as an indispensa- 
ble adjunct in the science laboratory, should 
be used more widely by Latin teachers. Much 
valuable information, dealing with the art, 
literature and antiquities of the Greek and 
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Romans, can thus be conveyed in an interesting 
way. The writer has adopted the practice of 
giving a series of after-school stereopticon 

“readings” on Latin subjects, which have met 
with unusual success. Attendance is always 
made optional. The following is a list of 
recent lectures: 

1. Pompeii, illustrated with forty-five slides. 

2. The Development of Greek and Roman 
Art, illustrated with fourteen charts and 
numerous prints and pictures. 

3. Cesar and His Gallic Campaigns, illus- 
trated with eighty lantern slides. 

4. The Zneid of Virgil, illustrated with 
forty slides. 

We have thus indicated some factors em- 
ployed by advocates of the Interpretative 
Method in the humanization of Latin in the 
high school. Through objective stimuli the 
student is led to re-create the classic past and 
interest is aroused in the history, mythology 
and the antiquities of the Romans. Formal 
instruction in secondary schools is yielding 
everywhere to more direct and illustrative 
methods. The fetish of the book has passed. 
To-day every subject, so far as possible, is 
presented concretely. Pictures, maps, charts 
and models help the students to visualize, and 
open before him vistas of knowledge which 
lure him beyond the beaten paths of syntax 
and forms. Illustrative devices of the sort 
described form definite concepts in the pupil’s 
mind such as the Latin actually conveyed when 
read in ancient times. 

At this point I fancy I hear the overworked 
teacher exclaim, “Well and good, but when 
will you find time for it all?’ We frankly 
admit that nothing can take the place of hard, 
incessant drill upon paradigms and forms. 
The technique of sentence structure demands 
increasing attention throughout the first two 
years. But thanks to the general adoption of 
text-books which embody the latest advance in 
Latin teaching, based upon a limited vocabu- 
lary and a graduated amount of syntax, enough 
time has been saved to warrant a more human- 
istic treatment of high school Latin. The 
manuals by Lodge and Byrne have revolution- 
ized text-book making. We no longer burden 
and bewilder the student with a multiplicity 
of rules and exceptions, to be learned by rote 
as if they possessed some saving grace in 
themselves, apart from actual use in sentences. 
“ Gerund-grinding” of the Gradgrind type is 
a thing of the past. We owe it to our stu- 
dents in the first two years to present not only 
the disciplinary phase of Latin study in lay- 
ing a foundation for all language work, but 
to inspire them with zeal for that work by an 
appeal along broader and more cultural lines. 
Furthermore, we must not forget that all 
devices that stimulate interest in the end save 
time by conserving the energy of the other- 
wise listless student. 

Likewise in our discussion of humanizing 
methods of Latin teaching, we must never for- 
get that the first requisite is a live teacher. 
Vitalized teaching is impossible unless the 
teacher himself is alive to the function and 
possibilities of his subject. He must never 
lose sight of the end sought, viz., a maste 
of the language itself and its correlation with 
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the thought and life of to-day. Sprachgefuhl 
is the quintessence of language study—the 
resultant of long hours, yea days, months and 
ears spent in patient brooding over pages of 
tin text. Every teacher should do consider- 
able professional reading each year; he must 
learn Latin first hand and cultivate ability to 
read it fluently and accurately before he can 
become its inspired apostle, imbued, as it were, 
with its spirit and power. 

Finally after a cursory survey of various 
devices to humanize the classics, it remains to 
be said that the most fruitful source of inspira- 
tion for the teacher comes from a sojourn in 
classic lands. Nothing is so illuminating as 
actual contact with the modern representatives 
of the Greeks and Romans amid the scenes 
immortalized in classic prose and_ verse. 
Under the mystic spell of the Acropolis and 
the Forum we feel anew “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
We can visualize and help our students see 
more clearly the setting of events if we our- 
selves have actually visited the scenes de- 
scribed. Nothing broadens one’s mental hori- 
zon so much as travel. The German govern- 
ment has recognized the educative value of 
travel and has provided Reise-Stipendien for 
teachers in the Gymnasia. Modern exploration 
in Italy and Crete—notably at Pompeii and 
Priene—have thrown new light upon the 
classic past and have caused an influx of new 
evidence that has recreated the ancient world. 
One cannot be wholly ignorant of topography 
and local color and thoroughly understand the 
temperament of a people. A summer vacation 
spent amid the classic scenes of Italy and 
Greece will leave a vital impress upon the 
teacher and enkindle a wise enthusiasm that 
will be a potent and vitalizing force in the 
classroom. 


The next paper was by Miss M. Katha- 
rine McNiff of the Harrisburg High 
School upon the “Oral or Direct Method 
of Teaching Latin,” which was followed by 
an illustration of the method with a class 
of thirty pupils from her school. The sub- 
ject was admirably presented, all questions 
and answers being in Latin. 


ORAL OR DIRECT METHOD IN LATIN. 


Just as the use of English interferes in 
learning German, French, Italian, or any 
modern language, so its use interferes in 
learning Latin. It is an impenetrable wall 
between the pupil and “the green fields and 
pastures new” stretching out before him. 

hear some one asking, “Who speaks 
Latin?” We don’t learn Latin to speak it, 
we speak it to learn it—for self-expression 
and appreciation of its literature. And yet, 
why should we not speak it? Why should not 
Latin, instead of Volapuk, Esperanto, and Ido, 
become the universal commercial language? 
Why should not educated men and women all 
over the world through this medium discuss 
science, art and literature? 

The aim of the Direct Method is to con- 
nect the idea and the Latin word with no inter- 
mediate language—the linking of sounds with 
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experience. The order by the usual method 
is language, then use; the order by the Direct 
Method is use then language; first oral then 
written. That is (1) idea, (2) spoken word, 
(3) written word and not (1) written word, 
(2) spoken word, (3) idea. ; 

The child learns its native tongue without 
system from its mother or its nurse; but the 
inflections and the syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage make it necessary that the grammar be 
used somewhat as a basis in developing les- 
sons. The pupil’s part is his experience, or 
what we make his experience by action, object, 
picture, drawing, or pantomime. He hears 
more than he speaks and speaks more than 
he writes; his passive vocabulary is larger 
than his active vocabulary; but his active voca- 
bulary is many times larger than that of a 
pupil taught by the usual method. By the old 
method everything depended on the eye, the 
ear being eliminated; by the new method the 
eye, ear, voice and every part of the brain are 
called unto play. Oral prose composition 
begins with the first lesson and easy written 
prose soon follows a series of small problems 
to exercise, but not so difficult as to strain the 
pupil. The teacher says, “Surgo. Quid facio?” 
The pupil answers, “ Surgis.” Compare with 
this, “ What is the second person, singular, 
active of surgo?” 

This method also reverses the order of the 
recitation in school and the preparation at 
home, because the preparation and the real 
study are in school with the teacher, while 
the test is given for home work. 

By this method there are two lines of de- 
parture: 1. The vocabulary of daily life, 
which the pupil finds more interesting than 
“ The girl gives a rose to the queen.” 2. Fables 
and stories leading to literature, which he finds 
much more attractive than “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts.” 

How can the teacher know whether the 
pupil understands the new words? Intelli- 
gence is accompanied by a smile; a puzzled 
feeling by a frown. The pupil’s manner, the 
pupil’s questions, and the teacher’s questions 
enable the teacher to know whether the pupil 
understands; besides there are daily written 
papers and tests. 

The Direct Method holds the attention, 
allays weariness, and enables an enormous 
amount of advanced Latin (Cesar, Virgil and 
Cicero) to be read with pleasure as literature 
and not to be laid on the dissecting table for 
constructing and translation. 

This method is natural, psychological and 
pedagogical. It was used in the schools prior 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was by this method the little Roman boy 
learned to speak, read and write; it was by 
this method the renowned Julius learned ‘to 
give those military commands that startled 
the then known world; it was by this method 
the orator Cicero first learned ‘to enunciate 
those silvery cadences; it was by this method 
that the great Church father, St. Augustine 
(as he himself testified in his writings), learned 
the use of that language which he wielded 
with so much power; it was by this method 
Queen Elizabeth, noted for her proficiency in 
Latin, learned the language from that famous 
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teacher, Roger Ascham; it was by this method 
that Addison, Gray and Burke learned their 
Latin which made their English direct, clear, 
precise and effective. 


At 1:15 p. m., Professor Henry gave an 
illustrated reading of the Eneid of Virgil 
in the lecture room of the Science depart- 
ment of the high school. 

The following named officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Principal B. W. 
Fisher, of Lancaster, President, and Prof. 
Norman E. Henry, Pittsburgh, Secretary. 


The Section of Modern Languages met 
in Room No. 16 of the Technical High 
School, at 8:30 a. m., December 27th, with 
Prof. W. T. Heinig, of Pittsburgh, in the 
chair. 

The first paper of the session was read by 
Prof. S. P. Uhler, of the Easton High 
School, in answer to the question, “ How 
can German be taught best so as to pre- 
pare for College and at the same time have 
an intrinsic value to the student as a Mod- 
ern Language?” 


TEACHING GERMAN TO BEST PURPOSE. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-teachers: I was 
indeed very much gratified when I learned that 
there would be this year a modern language 
section in connection with the High School 
Department of our State Educational Asso- 
ciation. All of us must surely have felt the 
need of such a section. And I think much 
credit is due to our Chairman, Mr. Heinig of 
Pittsburgh, for having secured our speakers, 
and for having arranged the programme 
which, with the exception of the present paper, 
I feel confident will be of great interest to 
us as modern language teachers; and which 
will be profitable to us, perhaps not so much 
in bringing to light new ideas in the teaching 
of modern languages as in hearing certain 
notions, and I might almost call them fads, 
which we will be resolved not to try to carry 
out in our class-room work. For I believe 
it is the experience of every teacher who has 
been engaged in the work for some length of 
time, that from institutes and conferences and 
association meetings, along with much that is 
good and valuable, there are also many ideas 
expounded and suggestions made which we 
are all the more resolved not to see carried 
out in our own individual work. This same 
thing is true in the visiting of schools by 
teachers. While there are many good ideas 
which we can get by visiting other classrooms, 
if we are honest with ourselves at the end of 
our day’s visit, there will be lingering within 
us also recollections of things which we our- 
selves would not do. And so I claim for my 
paper not so much that it may present any 
new line of thought, nor settle once for all 
any of our problems as language teachers, but 
much more do I hope that it will help you to 
resolve more firmly not to do certain things 
which I may be doing, and not to follow cer- 
tain methods which I may be following. You 
will also pardon me, I feel sure, for personal 
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reference to my own work. But that, I believe, 
is the best way to get enlightenment on any 
subject. I do not care so much what some 
big psychologist may have to say about a sub- 
ject, but I like to hear what your own per- 
sonal experience has been along that partic- 
ular line. 

Now in the teaching of modern languages, 
I will be specific, and say in the teaching of 
German—because that is what I individually 
am interested in—in the teaching of German 
methods must, I think, be adapted to the com- 
munities in which the teaching is done. Of 
course we cannot get away from the cardinal 
points in the teaching of German in the high 
school, which as I look upon them are these: 
Careful pronunciation, the essentials of gram- 
mar, intelligent reading, abundance of trans- 
lation, both oral and written, from English 
into German. These will be dwelt upon 
further in the course of my paper. These 
cardinal points we cannot lose sight of in our 
teaching. But yet there are certain localities 
where much stress must be laid on one or two 
of these points, and less upon the others. I 
have visited schools in which the teacher spent 
most of her time in the reading of the text 
and translating it, and in the correcting of 
what she thought were mispronounced German 
words. And I assure you that the majority 
of her pupils had a much better, what we 
might call instinctive German pronunciation 
than the teacher herself. For the school was 
situated in a locality where many of the 
families were of good German extraction. 
There was one word in particular which she 
insisted in repeatedly correcting, as she 
thought. It was the word auszerérdentlich, 
with the accent on the antepenult, auszerérdent- 
lich grosz, which she again and again had her 
class pronounce, auszerordéntlich, with the 
accent on the penult. I am not offering crit- 
icism of that teacher. To criticize is some- 
thing which is too easy to do. But I am simply 
bringing out the point that in the teaching of 
German, so as to prepare for college and at 
the same time make it of value to the student 
as a modern language, we must spend a little 
time in studying the peculiarities of the local- 
ity in which we are teaching. In the case of 
the school which I have referred to, it seems 
to me, the teacher could much more profitably 
have used her time in genuine reading of the 
German and a good drill in the essentials of 
grammar. 

These are the two things, namely, the 
genuine reading of the German text and a 
thorough drill in German grammar, which I 
feel are most needed in my section of the 
state. The central eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania contains an abundance of the German 
element and about three fourths of the pupils 
who come to me to recite come from families 
where German is the native tongue of either 
the father or the mother. They can pronounce 
the German words very correctly, and can read 
the German text readily and intelligently. 
They have a good vocabulary of ordinary 
household words and everyday phrases. Of 
course they are, as a rule, not so familiar with 
technical terms and with the finer and moré 
polite phrases which would be used in the best 
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German society. This politeness is however 
inculcated into the boys and girls. But they 
are taught to give it expression in the Eng- 
lish language, that being the national Ameri- 
can language, and less frequently in the 
German. Now with my classes it would be 
foolish to insist upon reading and translating 
or upon the mere pronouncing of the German. 
When they come to me they have already a 
good German pronunciation, and many can 
translate at sight. This I do at times, simply 
as a matter of testing them. But what my 
pupils need most of all is a thorough drill in 
grammar. They must be taught to pronounce 
distinctly every final syllable of a verb form. 
They must be trained to fix the definite article 
with every noun form. They must be taught 
to have the strong adjective endings in certain 
cases, and not the weak, and the weak in cer- 
tain cases and not the strong, because gram- 
mar, that is, correct usage, makes it so. And 
so my chief occupation is the teaching of 
grammar and the side-tracking of the Ameri- 
can influence. What I mean is, getting my 
pupils away from Americanized German. 
Allow me to illustrate by an example: I 
often hear pupils ring my door bell, and 
say in a good broad German accent, “Is 
de Professor dehame?” How glad I feel 
after some months of instruction when they 
come again and say, “Ist der Herr Professor 
zu Hause.” The former is beyond doubt good 
colloquial German, but we must all agree that 
the latter, well-rounded and grammatically 
correct German, sounds much more elegant. 
The ultimate aim of all instruction in Ger- 
man should then, I believe, be a reading knowl- 
edge of the language. A speaking knowledge 
is not essentially the object. We should not 
try to make German conversationalists of our 
pupils. This might be a very desirable end, but 
I feel that it is impracticable. It is a well- 
known fact that if a person has a reading 
knowledge of German, it will not take him 
long to acquire a speaking knowledge of it, 
providing he goes to Germany, where he will 
hear nothing but German spoken. However 
much we may try in our classroom to make 
the atmosphere thoroughly German, and use 
the language exclusively, yet as soon as our 
~ leave us they will revert to the use of 
nglish. And this is a most natural thing to 
do. But if they have a thorough and prac- 
tical reading knowledge of German, which of 
course must include a good grounding in 
grammar, they will be able to take care of 
themselves and make themselves intelligible 
should they ever desire to go to Germany, 
either for further study or simply for recrea- 
tion. The great ado about making a high 
school pupil a brilliant German conversa- 
tionalist is to be considered among some 
other fads which spring up and then fade 
away as quickly. The great stir about the 
backward pupil was at its height a few years 
ago. But it is gradually dying out, because 
we as teachers have come to realize that, as it 
is, the backward and indifferent pupil is taking 
about three fourths of our time while it 
should be bestowed upon more worthy pupils 
who are ‘willing to be taught and to listen 
with attention to our instruction. The value 
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of a reading knowledge of German cannot be 
brought to our attention more forcibly than 
in the words of Professor Calvin Thomas, 
who says: “For myself I can say with per- 
fect sincerity that I look upon my ability to 
speak German simply as an accomplishment 
to which I attach no great importance. If 
such a thing were possible I would sell it for 
money, and use the money to buy German 
books, and it would not take an exorbitant 
price to buy it either. But on the other hand, 
what I have got from my ability to read 
German, that is, my debt to the German 
genius through the German language, I would 
no more part with that than I would part 
with my memories of the past, my hopes for 
the future, or any other integral portion of 
my soul.” 

To make German practical then, both to the 
student who is preparing for college and to 
the student who is not going to college, the 
chief emphasis in our teaching should be laid 
on the ability to read intelligently and to 
understand the language. Now by reading I 
do not mean the translating of the text. This 
will, in most cases, take away the interest and 
spoil what I may choose to call the “ spirit of 
the context.” If the student can read the 
German with intelligence he will be able to 
translate it should he be required to do so to 
pass an examination. But in ordinary class- 
room work it is not necessary to translate the 
text verbatim. The teacher can find out 
whether the pupils have looked up the mean- 
ing of any new words which may occur, by 
asking for the meaning in English of indi- 
vidual words. But the text should be read in 
class and then reproduced in simple German 
by the pupil, but not necessarily in the ques- 
tion and answer method. This will become 
very tiresome and the pupil will lose interest. 
Let him tell in simple German the content of 
an assigned section of a story or a poem, just 
as the English teacher will have her pupils 
give in their own words an account of a 
certain chapter in Ivanhoe, or have them 
reproduce in prose certain of Milton’s minor 
poems. Translation into English is not the 
chief object. And I believe some of the 
colleges make a mistake when they put into 
their catalogues that such and such are the 
requirements in German for admission, and 
that “such ability can be obtained by the . 
translating of so many duodecimo pages of 
German.” It would be much better for us, if 
they would require the reading and studying 
of a number of standard works in German, 
reckoning the quality of the work done, and 
not altogether the translating of a certain 
number of pages. During the first year, I 
think it is best to use a simple and easy begin- 
ner’s book, with plenty of English sentences 
to be translated into German. After complet- 
ing this the reading of easy, “ Marchen und 
Erzahlungen,” should be taken up for a short 
time. In some schools I have visited nearly 
the whole second year is devoted to the read- 
ing of simple stories and fairy tales. These 
will finally become wearisome reading. A boy 
of high school age requires something more 
instructive. And so we should read much 
from the history of Germany and from the 
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lives of her great statesmen and literary and 
scientific men. Such subjects will be of more 
interest to our high school pupils than most 
of the impossible fairy tales. 

In conclusion, let us make our teaching of 
German practical both to the student who is 
preparing for college and to the one whose 
education will end with the high school 
course. Let us impart to them the ability to 
read the language intelligently, leaving the 
conversational phase to take care of itself. 
And so at the end of his high school course, 
we will have given the pupil something which 
will make him broader minded and better able 
to understand the progress of the world, and 
the part which Germany is playing in this 
world-progress. Old Ben Johnson said that 
to know a man we must know his language. 
His own words are these: “Language most 
shows a man; speak that I may see thee; it 
springs out of the inmost and most retired 
parts of us, and is the image of the parent of 
it, the mind; no glass renders a man’s form 
and likeness so true as his speech.” Now 
just as we can study individuals by their 
language, so we can in a much broader sense 
study nations by their language. Language is 
a stronger bond than religion and government. 
And nations of one speech, however formally 
separated by differences of creed or of polit- 
ical organization, are essentially one in cul- 
ture, one in tendency and one in influence. 
And so that fine patriotic song of the German 
poet Arndt, “Was ist der Deutschen Vater- 
land,” was founded upon the idea that the 
oneness of the German speech implied a one- 
ness of spirit, of interest, of aims and of 
duties, and the wniversal acceptance with 
which the song was received was evidence 
that the poet had struck a chord to which 
every Teutonic heart responded. The Ger- 
man language is the only key to the German 
intellect and to the German heart. And so 
to thoroughly understand the German mind 
and its influence in the world of to-day, we 
must know the language. And this is the 
greatest argument for the study of German 
in our schools from the practical viewpoint; 
in order to better enable us to understand 
through her own language the influence which 
Germany is exerting among the nations of the 
earth, and to better understand the. position 
she holds as a world power. Let us then teach 
our German so as to prepare for college, and 
also have an intrinsic value to the student 
as a modern language, by emphasizing the fact 
that German is the language of Germany, and 
“Germany,” says Victor Hugo, “is the well- 
spring of the nations. They pass out of her 
like rivers. She receives them as the sea.” 


Miss Eda A. Weiskotten, of Johnstown, 
continued the subject in the following 
paper on 


TEACHING GERMAN IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


In preparing the high school pupil for the 
college entrance examinations, we teach: him 
the forms of German grammar, how to con- 
vert easy prose into correct German, to read 
easy German at sight and to translate the 
more difficult passages of some of the German 
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classics. How to make this same two or 
three years of study practical for him is the 
question on which we are to open the discus- 
sion. 

When a pupil begins the study of German, 
there are so many new things for him to 
learn, new sounds, new words, new inflections, 
new word order, that he is from the very 
start apt to become either greatly interested or 
greatly disgusted. If the teacher succeeds in 
making this beginning so attractive that the 
pupil may say “I like it,” he or she has 
opened the way for practical teaching. More- 
over, the very fundamentals necessary for 
the college entrance requirements are those 
necessary to make German of intrinsic value. 
These fundamentals must be robbed of the 
sense of drudgery, and enthusiasm must be 
created. 

I have tried many devices and schemes and 
I presume shall try many more before finding 
the most efficient method, although I confess, 
the hope of accomplishing much with pupils 
who seldom, if ever, hear a word of German 
spoken outside of the classroom is not great, 
for to acquire and retain a living language 
one must constantly practice it. How many 
of us who have, perhaps acquired at first 
hand a small degree of fluency in the use of 
German, would ever retain it if we never 
used it? A few set phrases might stick, but 
the power to do more in a conversational 
way would soon disappear. 

We naturally turn to the Germans and 
French for lessons on the effective teaching 
of foreign languages. They keep constantly 
in mind the practical value of a living lan- 
guage, for their welfare depends, in consider- 
able measure, upon their being able to under- 
stand and employ the everyday speech of their 
neighbors. The Germans need to understand 
English for instance when they hear it. 
They must be able to read it and to speak it 
on occasion. “ Modern languages are as prac- 
tical and necessary in Europe as are spelling 
and arithmetic in our own country,” says 
O’Shea, “and this makes it easier to teach 
them rationally. It is not quite clear to our 
people that the German language is of value 
any way.” And thus with a full appreciation 
of the difficulties of the task before us we 
launch forth on a system of teaching which is 
designed to make the language we are study- 
ing of practical value. 

If classes were ideal, if conditions were 
ideal, the Berlitz method of teaching would 
be ideal, and it is a pity that a system which 
has so much in its favor cannot be employed 
in high school classes. The principles are 
those which we must modify and then, if 
rigidly carried out, they might prove feasible 
as well as effective. The importance of the 
spoken word is to-day fully recognized. We 
realize that the ear as well as the eye must be 
trained, and for this, learning to read aloud 
and oral exercises of various kinds are neces- 
sary. These are most important at the very 
start, for a good pronunciation is the first 
great essential and by the teacher’s constantly 
insisting on correct sounds from the very 
beginning an important difficulty for later 
advancement is overcome. My experience has 
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been that in the beginning pupils acquire pro- 
nunciation better by imitation than by a study 
of the rules of phonetics. These may be 
taught later but by imitation the pupil trains 
his ear as well as his organs of speech. His 
very first lesson in German should be a drill 
in pronunciation, not of disconnected words, 
but of short easy sentences pertaining to ob- 
jects in the room. Then the teacher may also 
develop a vocabulary, which in its very nature 
is practical because it uses the objects at hand 
and of everyday experience. If we can en- 
courage pupils to ask the question “Was is 
das?” frequently enough, or if we require 
him to answer it frequently enough, we shall 
teach him many. words and phrases that are 
valuable. The drill in pronunciation may be 
continued by introducing interesting varia- 
tions of sentences which at the same time form 
an unconscious basis necessary for grammar 
drill later on, and yet give connected dis- 
course from the start. 

If the drill exercise in pronunciation is 
wisely chosen, the pupil learns vocabulary, 
such a vocabulary as will meet actual needs 
when he tries to express himself. The in- 
crease of vocabulary is of the utmost impor- 
tance in all language learning, whether the 
pupil wishes to prepare for college entrance 
or for the practical use of the language. The 
names of objects of everyday use may be 
learned in short easy sentences—which may be 
employed if he should meet a German. Let 
him learn to use schoolroom; teacher, book, 
pencil, pen, ink, paper practically, and en- 
courage him to seek opportunity to use them 
repeatedly, and soon the phrases become his 
own possession and pave the way for further 
and more difficult excursions. Long after he 
has forgotten the grammatical reason for cer- 
tain forms, he will remember the phrase it- 
self and, after all, that is what we want. From 
this introductory assimilation of words, we 
continue throughout the course to make the 
vocabulary of each day’s lesson as practical 
as possible. We learn idiomatic expressions 
whenever they occur. In a community where 
there is a large German element it is easy to 
encourage a pupil to use the expressions he 
has learned, and as soon as he discovers that 
he can make himself understood, even in a 
very limited way, he becomes eager to try 
further. Encourage him to use his apt Ger- 
man phrases when writing to his friends, or 
brother or sister, who may be studying Ger- 
man at college or at some other institution. 

I sometimes introduce a game to impress a 
vocabulary. A final lesson on the feminine 
“ung” words, for instance, may be reviewed 
by giving a handkerchief to some pupi!, who 
is requested to toss it to a classmate, at the 
same time asking him the question, “ Was 
steht heute in der zeitung?” Without hesita- 
tion he must answer using an “ung” word— 
“Eine Wohnung, Eine Verlobung”—a for- 
feit must be paid for failure to answer. In 
turn he may toss the handkerchief to another, 
repeating the same question, and the game 
progresses, until, finally, perhaps, some bright 
pupil may answer “ keine Ahnung.” Of course 
there is confusion, some noise and laughter, 
but we have got away from a dull mechanical 
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answer to a dull mechanical question. Inter- 
est and enthusiasm have reigned and words 
have been learned. Ginn and Company pub- 
lish a little pamphlet, by Philip Schuyler 
Allen, which suggests some very delightful 
games. Such exercises create spirit, and 
“ spirit” is essential to learning. 

We teach proverbs, lyrics and short poems 
—teaching them in class, and insisting on 
clear pronunciation. In teaching these gems, 
we teach what every German loves. I select 
as many as possible that have been set to 
music. I have had a piano moved into my 
classroom, and as a final reward for having 
learned the words, we sing them. I have ex- 
perienced that most pupils, like the Germans 
themselves, are happy when they sing. There 
is contagion in German song—the heart of 
the people is felt in their songs. 

As the pupil advances, we must employ 
methods accordingly. In the second year 
classes, the pupils are encouraged to describe 
scenes and characters from the story they are 
reading. Of course, this is attempted only 
after the scenes or characters have been 
studied in class—after all difficult points have 
been carefully explained, all ididéms observed 
and made clear—in short, only after all that 
college entrance demands has been satisfied. 

The second year class is now working on 
the dramatization of that charming little story 
which we all wish to retain in the curriculum, 
“Tmmensee.” Later, when the Seniors give 
their annual German Evening to our German 
patrons, they will present it in a series of 
pictures and dialogues. 

In the third year, when we feel the pupil 
has gained a little power he is encouraged to 
prepare reproductions of short German Fairy 
Tales and Folk Lore for the class. Each pupil 
is given one or more opportunities to conduct 
such an exercise. We try to make him forget 
that he is studying a foreign language. 

Often the teacher reads a short German 
story to the class, and then has the story re- 
produced in German, first by asking questions 
and answers, and finally by written reproduc- 
tion. The ear as well as the memory is trained 
and tested. 

But intrinsic value must also include an 
appreciation of Germany and the Germans. 
Reading matter which treats of manners and 
customs, pictures, augmented by occasional 
talks on German life by the teacher, helps to 
increase interest and to stimulate a desire to 
visit that wonderful Vaterland. A_ resolu- 
tion, “I am going to Germany some day,” 
not only increases an interest in the language 
but also—what is so necessary to the teacher 
—a desire to learn it. 


The subject was further discussed by 
Profs. Paul Kreuzpointer, of Altoona, and 
E. A. Zook, of Oakmont, and others. The 
last paper of the morning was read by 
Prof. Adolph G. Frank, of the Peabody 
High School of Pittsburgh, on the 
PLACE OF THE TEXT IN MODERN LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTION, 


There is to-day a growing tendency toward 
the use of the direct or natural method in 
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modern language teaching in secondary school 
work, and this should doubtless be regarded as 
a good omen, for there can be no question 
about the advantages to be gained by this 
method in the creation of what is commonly 
called the German atmosphere in the class- 
room, and in consequence of this the devel- 
opment of the Sprachgefiihl—two funda- 
mental factors in successful modern language 
instruction. 

This tendency may be regarded to a great 
extent as the response to the demands of the 
times. There is, however, in our day another 
demand that is less fortunate, begotten of the 
spirit that characterizes American national 
life, namely, the clamor for immediate results. 
In no other field of human activities is this 
perhaps more fatal than in the educative proc- 
ess, and we must consider it to be a serious 
defect in modern language instruction, when 
the direct or natural method is used exclu- 
sively to secure immediate results at the ex- 
pense of thoroughness and efficiency. In 
order to attain the greatest possible degree of 
both quick results and thoroughness we must 
consider the place of the text-book in modern 
language instruction. 

The teacher who depends solely on the 
text-book is a slave. This is perhaps more 
true of the first year’s work than of succeed- 
ing years, though this possibility is present 
through the whole course. The teacher who 
depends solely on the text-book may do so 
for various reasons, perhaps his inability to 
use fluently the language which he is sup- 
posed to teach, perhaps lack of originality in 
the presentation of the subject, or possibly 
even laziness, harsh as it may sound. It is, 
of course, a truism to state that one of the 
prime requisites of satisfactory work in a 
class, especially in the case of beginners, is the 
enthusiastic interest of the pupils. A teacher, 
such as the one just referred to, whom I shall 
call for the sake of brevity the text-book 
teacher, would find it next to impossible to 
arouse in his pupils any great degree of enthu- 
siasm for the work, particularly if he had to 
contend with the texts in common use a decade 
or two oo and still to be found in some 
schools. I refer specifically to those German 
grammars, in which the innocent beginner had 
to worry through written and oral exercises 
about “the red cow of that rich Englishman,” 
and the man who persists “in jumping through 
the bush and tearing his beard,” and similar 
monstrosities of little educational and less 
cultural value. It is true, such exercises if 
indulged in persistently will impart to the 
pupil a little knowledge of inflections, the use 
of prepositions, etc., but the cost is too great. 
Under such conditions he would learn Ger- 
man, if at all, in spite of the text rather than 
in consequence of it. The stream rises no 
higher than its source, neither does the inter- 
est of the pupils, at least of the average pupils, 
and it is to these and those below the average 
that the teacher must direct his greatest 
efforts. The more recent German grammars, 
it is true, with their saner and more practical 
exercises, offer a marked improvement in this 
respect and tend to make the beginner’s work 
less tedious, but even with these the text-book 





teacher cannot secure the most desirable re- 
sults, whether viewed from the standpoint of 
quick returns or of efficiency. 

The day is passing, if not past, when such 
a statement is possible as was made by a 
teacher in reply to the question, whether he 
spoke German. Said he: “Oh no, I do not 
speak it. I only teach it in the high school.” 
What is to be done then? Shall the text-book 
be done away and the recitation resolve itself 
into a pleasant social gathering, in which the 
teacher as leader addresses questions in the 
foreign tongue to his pupils and seeks through 
various devices to elicit more or less correct 
replies from them? Experience says “ No,” 
although the pupils would probably hail such 
an innovation with unmixed delight. 

The intelligent, appreciative study of mod- 
ern language presupposes, of course, thorough 
preparation, and this can be secured only by 
persistent, systematic drill in formal grammar, 
coupled unfortunately in many instances with 
a review of the English. The constant, pains- 
taking exercise in grammatical forms is in- 
deed a tedious process in itself for both pupil 
and teacher, but it is the price that must be 
paid for satisfactory work in succeeding years. 
The very nature of the language, especially 
the German, with its greater wealth of inflec- 
tional forms than is to be found in the Eng- 
lish, the difficulties of pronunciation, the per- 
plexing question of word-order, gender, etc., 
all this makes the grammar drill an indispen- 
sable factor. This, you will say, is the method 
of the text-book teacher and it has been termed 
slavery. It is just at this point in the work 
that the teacher has the opportunity of dis- 
playing his resourcefulness of mind in asking 
original questions and inspiring original ans- 
wers in his pupils. 

Already in the first month (at least in the 
second), when the pupils have acquainted 
themselves with a few of the simplest ele- 
ments of the language—a few verbs, some 
nouns, adjectives, etc—the beginning can be 
made of conducting the recitation in the 
foreign tongue and of introducing such fea- 
tures as will relieve for the pupils the dry 
monotony of the grammar drill, and pave the 
way for the more extended use of the direct 
method. This change must, of course, be 
gradual, and the proportion between the text- 
book drill and free exercises in conversa- 
tion will depend on various circumstances, 
chiefly that of time. In the smaller high 
school where the course in the language is, 
say, but two years, the limited time will 
hinder this change to a large extent. In 
those schools with a more elaborate course, 
however, the results will be more apparent, 
because the longer time devoted to the lan- 
guage will permit more extensive drill and 
more frequent reviews as well as afford en- 
larged opportunity for conversation. 

The teacher who confines himself to the 
exercises in the text’ or makes only slight 
efforts toward originality does not begin to 
realize the possibilities that lie before him, 
either in stimulating the interest of his pupils 
or in imparting to them a practical, working 
knowledge of the language. A teacher of 
German said to me recently: “Formerly I 
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conducted my recitations in German but have 
quit it. It is too hard work and does not 
pay ”—reasons which on close analysis seem 
wholly inadequate. First, the live, conscien- 
tious teacher does not look for anything but 
hard work, and while the task is herculean and 
his efforts are at times apparently fruitless, 
he must never lose sight of the fact that 
these difficulties are only incidental to his 
work, and brooding over the discouragements 
can only undermine the abiding faith that 
every teacher should have in himself and his 
work, and diminish his efficiency. Second, 
“Tt does not pay.” Does it not, and what is 
the standard of value by which he is to meas- 
ure the returns on his investment of effort? 
My own experience says it does pay and pays 
well, first in the lively interest which it in- 
spires in the pupils and in the greater concen- 
tration of their attention, which this method 
necessitates, and then in the feeling of genu- 
ine satisfaction which any teacher must feel 
upon hearing his pupils use the foreign 
tongue, not only in the classroom, but out- 
side as well. 

When one considers that most pupils hear 
German or French only one hour or even less 
out of the twenty-four, and in the remaining 
time only English, no effort should be too 
great to make the most of this one hour. In 
the first year much can be done toward the 
application of the direct method, although this 
will of necessity be limited in its scope. 
have reference now particularly to the Ger- 
man. In the first place, it has been shown con- 
clusively by experience that within the first 
few months persistent effort will make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to direct the mechanical 
work of the recitation just as easily in the 
German as in the English, such as telling one 
pupil to go to the blackboard and write this or 
that sentence, telling another to take his seat, 
calling upon a third to point out the error 
in the sentence written by the first, and so on. 
It is just as easy to have the pupil on enter- 
ing say “Guten Morgen”! or “Guten Tag”! 
as to say “good morning,” and if the door or 
window is to be opened or closed, the request 
can be made just as well in German, and the 
pupil on understanding it and acting there- 
upon will feel that he is making progress and 
take justifiable pride in this knowledge. These 
are only a few of a hundred ways in which the 
teacher can inspire his pupils almost uncon- 
sciously (to the latter) to use the foreign 
tongue, and by so doing he comes ever nearer 
to the coveted goal, for if it is true, as doubt- 
less it is, that the more German a pupil hears 
the more he is bound to learn, whether by 
absorption or whatever name you care to give 
the process, then every word that is uttered 
must add its share to the final result. 

At this point a word of caution is neces- 
sary. The direct method, however valuable 
and advisable it is, may be overdone and the 
teacher defeats thereby his own purpose. It 
is a question with the chances in favor of a 
negative answer whether it is in accord with 
sound pedagogical principle to spend much 
time, for example, in explaining to the class, 
at least in the first year, a new rule of gram- 
mar on the meaning of a strange word and 
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the like wholly in the foreign tongue, even 
though the teacher employ the simplest lan- 
guage. Such procedure often necessitates a 
second explanation to make the first clear, and 
even then there is the possibility that the less 
gifted pupil has not fully comprehended what 
was said. In this, much valuable time may 
be lost which could be spent much more prof- 
itably otherwise. The interest of the class is 
maintained by variety of instruction rather 
than by sameness. The direct method is apt 
to tire the pupil through the intensive con- 
centration of his mind upon a given point— 
hence the need of relaxation through a change 
of method, which means that we have no 
blood to shed for method alone, but the pupil 
is the foremost consideration, and the teacher 
who depends solely on the direct method 
appears no less a slave than he who depends 
on the text. 

In summing up it would appear from the 
foregoing that in the first year the text should 
be used only long enough to lay a solid 
foundation in grammatical forms and to pre- 
pare the pupil for active participation in con- 
versation on live topics. In this way a double 
purpose will be served. Through the conver- 
sation exercises, the vocabulary which the 
pupil has acquired from the grammar will be 
enriched, and by thus using it and seeing the 
relation of word to word, as shown in the 
expression of logically connected thought, he 
will not be weighted down with so much ver- 
bal dead timber as is liable to happen if he 
learns only the meanings of individual words, 
in the grammar and is not encouraged to make 
these a wieldable instrument of communica- 
tion through practice. 

In referring a moment ago to the material 
for conversation the term “live topics” was 
employed. By these are meant topics of com- 
mon interest, and an easy beginning can be 
made with familiar objects in the room. 
Gradually the range may be extended by intro- 
ducing topics referring to the home, the street, 
the shop, the theatre and the countless inci- 
dents of everyday life. 

There is another phase of modern language 
teaching that must not be neglected, if the 
teacher would attain the best results. It is the 
matter of acquainting the pupil with facts con- 
cerning the land and the people whose lan- 
guage he is studying. An occasional digres- 
sion of this kind from the routine will tend 
to maintain the pupil’s interest in the work 
and dispel many erroneous ideas about the 
foreign land and its people, and further, such 
knowledge is essential to the intelligent, ap- 
preciative reading of the literature. It is 
true, a little such information may be had 
from the exercises of the first year and more 
from later reading, but even at that the pupil’s 
conceptions will be limited and ofttimes pre- 
judiced. If one will take the trouble, for 
instance, in testing the pupils’ knowledge 
of the geography of Germany, he will 
be astounded in many cases by their lack 
of it. Generally speaking, they can hardly 
be held accountable for this, since in the lower 
grades probably no more time was spent on 
the geography of Germany than of any other 
country, but the defect is a fact none the less 
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and should be remedied. It is highly proba- 
ble that the pupils will learn more of the 
geography of the land than before, because 
the study of the language serves as an incen- 
tive and the land no longer seems so far away 
and indifferent to them as in former years. 
To this end it is very desirable to have large 
wall maps before their eyes, and where these 
are not available much can be accomplished 
by having maps drawn on the blackboard, if 
not of the whole land then at least of such 
sections as may be referred to in the reading. 

The same misconceptions as in the case of 
its geography will often be found in regard 
to the people, their civilization and culture. 
Only too often are the pupils’ ideas influenced 
by caricatures and they picture the German a 
jolly, florid-faced, rotund figure, wearing 
wooden shoes and dreaming away life over a 
long pipe and beer table. When pupils express 
amazement on hearing that English is taught in 
the secondary schools of Germany, that elec- 
tric railways are a common thing there, and 
assume an expression of incredulity when they 
are told that the German cities are acknowl- 
edged as being the best governed, it seems 
that it is time to throw a ray of light upon 
this darkness, and surely there can be no more 
opportune time for doing this than in the 
German recitation. The teacher can do this 
best by drawing on his own experiences and 
observations in the foreign land, and if he has 
never lived there, he can still accomplish much 
through the use of pictures which may be 
secured at small cost. An excellent aid will 
be found in the numerous easy readers that 
have appeared in recent years, containing 
interesting accounts of Germany, its life and 
customs. I have in mind now a commendable 
work, entitled, “In Vaterland,” that is used 
in connection with the elementary work in the 
Pittsburgh high schools. 

Since the work after the first year consists 
largely of reading, the question of the place 
of the text has to do mainly with composi- 
tion. Usage varies widely in this respect, some 
teachers preferring to use separate texts and 
others depending on the exercises which are 
based on the story that is being read and 
added as an appendix to the text. The latter 
method has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Let us take, for example, that almost uni- 
versally read story “Immensee.” In many 
editions are found prose exercises based on 
the story. The advantage in using these seems 
to consist wholly in the pupil’s greater or less 
familiarity with the language of the story, 
and in consequence of this his German transla- 
ions will be more colloquial and display more 
Sprachgefiihl, especially if he uses the original 
as a guide. However, since this display of 
Sprachgefiihl is not spontaneous, its value is 
insignificant. The main objection to the use 
of such exercises and even to their presence 
in the text is their interference with the 
pupil’s interest in the actual story, in that as 
soon as he discovers their close similarity to 
the narrative, he will read them through at 
once just to see how the story ends rather 
than learn this from the actual reading. It is 
like reading the last chapter of a novel first. 

It seems a better plan to use a separate text 
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for composition, since this will not detract 
from the pupil’s interest in the story that he 
is reading, and it has the additional merit of 
bringing new words into play and leading him 
into new regions of thought and action, thus 
stimulating his interest through the change 
rather than dulling it through sameness. 

In the first course in prose, which is usually 
introduced upon completion of the grammar, 
it is desirable and perhaps best to use a text 
that combines exercises for translation with a 
review of inflectional forms. A very excellent 
work of this kind is found in Bernhardt’s 
Prose which, as you all know, is not a recent 
publication but can hold its own with the 
latest. In books like this are found all the 
essentials for good work—a short selection for 
reading, graduated exercises in grammar drill, 
review of vocabularies, sentences for trans- 
lation and material for conversation, and when 
these are augmented by original exercises, the 
results are quite certain to be satisfactory. In 
connectioh with this phase of the work the 
teacher may profitably introduce an occasional 
exercise in dictation by reading a prose selec- 
tion in the German and having his pupils copy 
it. This is in line with the proposition of 
relaxation for the pupil through a change of 
method, and has the advantage of training him 
to hear accurately the foreign sounds and to 
reproduce them objectively through the 
writing. 

In succeeding years opportunity will be af- 
forded for developing originality in the pupil 
through short compositions on themes sug- 
gested by the text that is being read. This is, 
however, practicable only in those schools that 
offer a more elaborate course in the language. 
The original compositions will be character- 
ized, of course, more or less by dictionary 
German, at least in the beginning, and the 
style may be stiff and unnatural; nevertheless 
under the guidance of the teacher such a task 
hardly seems an unreasonable demand upon 
a pupil of advanced standing, provided his 
prior training has been rigorous and thorough. 
It will be a severe but legitimate test of his 
own knowledge of the subject as well as of 
the worth of the method. 

Such a course of instruction as has been 
herein briefly outlined will not only meet the 
requirements for college entrance in German, 
but will afford such literary and cultural in- 
centive as will enable the pupil to pursue for 
himself the further reading of literature with 
proper intelligence. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were Prof. W. T. Heinig, of the Pitts- 
burgh central high school, as Chairman, 
and Prof. S. P. Uhler, of the Easton High 
School, as Secretary. 


In the English Section, Prof W. D. 
Gates, of Scranton, was Chairman. The 
meeting was held in Room No. 18. Prof. 
H. M. Corning, of Johnstown, was elected 
chairman for 1913. The following paper 
was read by Miss Lillian M. Adams of 
Lock Haven on the “ Problems of the High 
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School Teacher in English, and How to 
Meet Some of Them.” 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 


In the varied field of the teaching profession 
to-day, no one is made to face so many prob- 
lems of adjustment as is the English teacher. 
Objections and criticisms are hurled at her 
faster and harder than at any other worker 
in the profession. Every class in the com- 
munity takes a hand; the business man com- 
plains that his office bov can neither write nor 
spell; the college professor, doomed to read 
the themes of freshmen, declares that only 
two or three out of every thirty-five show 
even a touch of originality; that they cannot 
write with facility or accuracy, and that punc- 
tuation is, with most of them, a word without 
meaning. These accusations are all so true 
that, though outwardly we bristle bravely, in- 
wardly we are compelled to murmur: “We 
are guilty.” 

Why is it that in spite of the increasing 
emphasis upon English, and the greatly im- 
proved text-books on rhetoric, our high school 
graduates continue to fall so far short of the 
college and normal school requirements? These 
questions confront us year after year, and 
somebody offers now this explanation and 
now another, yet we never arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding our difficulties. 

“ Objections and criticisms we have had our 
fill of. So many things are unsettled which 
it is of first importance to settle—but thou— 
heed thou thy private dream; thou wilt not 
be missed in the scorning and skepticism ; 
there are enough of them; stay there in thy 
closet and toil until the rest are agreed what 
to do about it.” These words of the same seer 
who declared that the training of child should 
begin with his grandparents, though not 
uttered of the present situation in English 
teaching describe it exactly. 

“So many things are unsettled.” The past 
decade has been one of experiment regarding 
the teaching of English, and we are likely to 
remain for some time in this experimental 
stage. At present most of us are at work in 
a mist of unsettled questions which is very 
slowly clearing away. Leading educators 
throughout the country hold conflicting ideas 
as to the aim of the English course, and the 
question of method is no less undecided. 

Obviously the power to dictate and define 
cannot be ours. We must stay in the school- 
room and toil “until the rest are agreed about 
it.’ Our chief concern is, how to make the 
best of existing conditions. As a means to 
this end we must clearly and definitely settle 
for ourselves our real aim in teaching English. 
We must be able to answer that first —— 

of 

Perhaps, we can all agree that there are 
three objects in having our high-school boys 
and girls spend so much time studying Eng- 
lish: To train them to speak and write cor- 
rectly and effectively; to develop a discrimi- 
nating taste for literature; and to secure some 
loving acquaintance with the best literature. 
The proper correlation of all the kinds of 
work necessary to accomplish these purposes 
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makes the big English problem of our high 
schools to-day. 

Does the English course as at present taught 
bring about these desired objects? The annual 
protests from the colleges and business men 
prove that results are far from ideal. It is in 
point, then, to see if we can find a remedy for 
any of these conditions. 

Some educators go so far as to tell us that 
most of the high school English problems 
could be easily solved if the colleges did not 
make such undue demands of us. They con- 
tend that the uniform entrance requirements 
are a positive hindrance to effective teaching ; 
that they prevent freedom and individuality, 
and hamper the schools in the attempt to ad- 
just themselves to the needs of their own 
communities. 

Without doubt the uniform requirements 
have rendered much valuable service to 
secondary schools, but that the fostering care 
of the colleges is still performing this service 
is at times a grave question, arid one not for 
us to solve. This is a live problem. It has 
enough vitality to withstand the deadening 
effects of educational conventions for the past 
decade, and it will have to be solved by the 
sincere and intelligent co-operation of teachers 
and administrators in both school and college. 

Perhaps we are not going too far beyond 
our province to say that there would be fewer 
high school English problems, if the subject 
of English in our elementary schools were not 
in such a chaotic condition. A leading edu- 
cator declared not long ago that English in 
the elementary schools is the greatest problem 
in American education to-day; that there is 
no agreement whatever as to the subject 
matter, kind of work, method or anything else. 
The correct study of the English problem 
begins with the child and moves forward 
through the grades, the high school and the 
college, and adjusts its self to the normal 
child at all points. 

But the liberalizing or the removal of the 
college requirements, and the improved con- 
ditions of English teaching in the elementary 
schools, will not solve all the problems of high 
school English. We shall still be confronted 
by innumerable difficulties. There is the tre- 
mendous question of the general purpose of 
the course in English,—shall it be culture or 
efficiency? At present many of us are striv- 
ing for both these desirable objects, and fail- 
ing pretty obviously to achieve both. Have we 
aimed at the wrong thing? Have we not con- 
sciously, or unconsciously perhaps, taught for 
knowledge rather than for power? We are 
responsible for both these matters, and to 
find the way will take all the wisdom we all 
possess. 

Have you found how to remedy the slip- 
shod English that taints our mother-tongue on 
every hand? Is there a way of inculcating a 
necessity for better speech? We have some- 
times thought if we had only one generation 
that spoke good English the problem would 
be solved, but even this might not be true, for 
language is not a stable thing. 

How many teachers of English have solved 
to their own satisfaction the problem of 
theme writing and theme correcting? It is 
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here that we are open to greatest criticism, and 
it is here that we are most handicapped. 

What can we do to make our composition 
teaching more effective? In the first place we 
need a smaller number of pupils assigned to 
us. Recent investigation made by the Com- 
position Committee of the Modern Language 
Association, which makes the maximum num- 
ber of pupils consonant with efficiency for a 
single teacher not to exceed fifty, shows that 
“Composition teachers have from two-and-a- 
half to three times as many pupils as they 
should. Because of this the average of the 
total labor devolving upon these teachers is 
apparently between 50 and 100 per cent. more 
than the average total of any other class of 
teachers, and that under these conditions it is 
a physical impossibility, by any method what- 
ever, for English composition teachers to 
bring their work to a proper standard of 
efficiency.” 

But “until the rest are agreed about it” 
must devise ways and means for making this 
squad-teaching as effective as possible. Then 
let us use saner methods than we have been 
using. Perhaps we have too slavishly followed 
the text-book on rhetoric. Let us ask for 
fewer written themes and give more atten- 
tion to oral expression. Experience has taught 
us that a few compositions of the right kind, 
and rightly dealt with, are far more effective 
than numbers of the humdrum variety. 

Instead of having pupils spend so much 
time trying with their meager vocabularies to 
write critical estimates, and reproductions of 
the classics they have read, let us give them 
sensible subjects that come within their range 
of experience and they will gain far more 
strength and facility in theme writing than 
they otherwise do. If there is one way of de- 
stroying what might seem a lurking fondness 
for our glorious literature the composition 
class affords that way. Are we not some- 
times trying to do the work that belongs to 
the colleges, forgetting that it is our business 
to show pupils how to get a wholesome pleas- 
ure out of good literature? 

The work of theme correcting may be re- 
duced to a considerable minimum when we 
once believe that a personal conference with 
the pupil is worth far more than hours spent 
in filling marginal spaces with red ink criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 

How shall we create taste for good litera- 
ture? How tide pupils over the “ Henty” and 
“ Georgie Sheldon” stage, and develop in them 
that feeling for the comradeship in print 
which will enrich the mind? What is to be 
done with the boy belonging to that type of 
our civilization that is inspired by the moving 
pictures, and the comic series pictures of the 
daily paper, and who has come up through 
the grades having read little or nothing worth 
while, and must now be introduced to the 
classics of the freshmen year? This is one of 
our gravest problems, and it is here we com- 
mit some of our worst blunders in teaching 
English. When we shall have spent as much 
time studying boys and girls as we have in try- 
ing to understand “Macbeth” and “ Paradise 
Lost,” and have delved deeper into the pro- 
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found problems of adolescence, then we shall 
know more fully how to solve this problem. 

If we want our pupils to like good fiction 
and drama, we must teach the novels and 
dramas in the course in such a way that they 
will ask for more. To do this, we must keep 
in mind that our purpose is not to develop 
future novelists and dramatists,—but future 
readers. Then let us not spoil the story for 
them by too close analysis of structure and 
plot, and character development and the 
hunting down of every allusion—in short, 
let us forbear doing what a boy once told 
me his class had done: “Killed Macbeth 
dissected him, sawed and quartered him, and 
then buried him so deep that he hoped no 
power on earth could ever bring the parts 
together again.” 

To those who are watching the signs of the 
times it is evident that a reform in teaching 
English is near at hand, and the next few 
years will show marked progress in the solu- 
tion of our English problems. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, organized a 
year ago and co-operating with the National 
Educational Association and the Modern 
Language Association of America, is taking 
the initiative in a number of forward move- 
ments that must secure for us greater effec- 
tiveness and better conditions in which to 
work. 

In the meantime we must go on in our own 
work with large faith and hope, believing that 
in the end, despite objection, criticism, doubt 
and the continual moving on toward a per- 
fection never to be attained —that because of 
our united effort some pupils’ lives all the way 


‘along will be a little larger, a little finer, and 


a little truer than they otherwise would have 
been. 


The Commercial Section, Prof. C. O. 
Althouse Chairman, met in Room No. 13, 
on third floor. The following paper was 
read by Prof. Alfred J. Meredith, head of 
the Department of Commerce of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, on 


EXTENSION WORK IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Teachers: At a 
recent meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education held in 
Philadelphia, I noticed that not one of the 
speakers so much as alluded to that oldest, 
most familiar and to my mind most useful 
form of the vocational school, the Commercial 
High School. I regard that omission as a 
warning to all Commercial High Schools 
teachers. Although Commercial High Schools 
are not perhaps industrial schools, they 
are in every sense vocational schools, and 
for years have played an important part 
in the business world.. In the outburst of en- 
thusiasm caused by the advocates of the new 
industrial training we must not allow our- 
selves to be pushed into the background and 
forgotten, for the place our schools are in- 
tended to occupy cannot be filled by any other 
institution, and we should be very foolish to 
fall into the rut of bookish theory when we 
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ought to be alive to our opportunities for 
developing hitherto unworked resources. Our 
greatest need, at the present time, is greater 
practical activity. I will explain later what 
I mean by greater practical activity. 

In order that our Commercial High Schools 
may compare in usefulness with trade or pro- 
fessional schools, we must study the methods 
of our fellow-workers and see by what means 
they contrive to educate so many boys and 
girls over whom the academic and commercial 
high schools seem to have no influence. We 
have in most cases excellent buildings, the 
best equipment, first-class teachers, well-plan- 
ned courses, but when all.is said and done 
we are often forced to confess that commer- 
cial high schools are, as some one said in 
derision, “mere clerk factories.’ In other 
words, we give our students a good drill in 
stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, and 
then, in some hit-or-miss fashion, we add a 
smattering of this and that in a kind of aim- 
less attempt to “fit them for business” as we 
wisely express it. As a matter of fact, we 
do not fit them for anything except typewrit- 
ing, stenography and bookkeeping. We pre- 
tend to, we are supposed to, we have the 
means for doing so and by all means we 
ought to, but we may as well own the truth, 
we do not make use of our greater oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. We have for so long 
focused our attention upon that sacred trio, 
bookkeeping, stenography and _typewriting, 
that we have entirely forgotten our larger 
field. Our patrons, the trusting public, be- 
lieve that we are fitting their sons and daugh- 
ters for business. It is high time that we 
make some connection between the practical 
business world and our “ fitting-for-business 
courses.” We must bring our schools, our 
teachers and our students into actual contact 
with the world of industry and business. This 
is a modern tendency in all educational insti- 
tutions. The Normal School has its Model or 
Practice School, the Law School its Moot 
Court, the Medical School its Clinic and Hos- 
pital, even the Theological School sends the 
young theologs out preaching on a Sunday. 
We too must provide a means for putting 
into actual practice the theories learned from 
books in the school room. At present we 
only play at business from a safe but uninter- 
esting distance. This is what I mean by the 
necessity for greater practical activity. 

It is here that “Extension Work in Com- 
mercial Education” enters into the question. 
Commercial High Schools in all parts of the 
country are greatly interested in this matter 
and many plans are. being made, though only 
a few schools have a plan in actual operation. 

The best example of this new idea at work 
comes from New England where the Boston 
High School of Commerce leads off with a 
well-perfected plan. This school has been for 
a number of years a progressive Commercial 
High School. It has a student body number- 
ing about nine hundred boys of the middle 
class and of all nationalities. The course 


there is four years long and is not essentially 
different from that of most good commercial 
high schools though many of their methods of 
teaching are unique. They aim to subordinate 
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typewriting, bookkeeping and shorthand, thus 
preventing the students from becoming merely 
office assistants and they place emphasis upon 
such courses as advertising, salesmanship, 
business procedure, commercial geography, 
finance, economics, commercial history, com- 
mercial arithmetic, office practice and the like. 
The attention of the student is directed toward 
competition in business and business organi- 
zation rather than toward office routine. This 
is supplemented by their elaborate though 
practical scheme for extension work. Taken 
as a whole, I know of no school where more 
perfect articulation between theory and prac- 
tice exists. When a student is graduated 
from the Boston High School of Commerce 
he has a good practical as well as theoretical 
understanding of some particular line of busi- 
ness to which he seems unusually well adapted, 
and a thorough knowledge of business condi- 
tions in and around the city of Boston. 

In connection with the school, is an Advisory 
Committee which is made up of progressive 
and successful business men who are inter- 
ested not only in their own business, but also 
in the education of bovs and the development 
of the economic resources of Boston. This 
committee acts in connection with the faculty 
of the school in an advisory capacity, thus 
giving a practical turn to the school and its 
affairs. 

The first innovation made by the two com- 
mittees, the faculty and the advisory com- 
mittee, was to establish a kind of lecture 
bureau. By this arrangement, a number of 
business men were invited to the school to 
address the students in their class rooms on 
subjects relating to business matters in the 
vicinity of Boston, such as business organiza- 
tion, eg yoy | advertising, economic re- 
sources of the United States, immigration, 
economic waste, poverty and the like. I visited 
a class room a short time ago when such a 
talk was in progress. The attention of the 
students. and the intelligence of their ques- 
tions showed the value of such an arrange- 
ment. 

The next thing was the formulation of an 
interesting and successful plan for summer 
apprenticeship. The idea was to place a con- 
siderable percentage of the students with 
reliable business concerns, where each boy 
could gain a working knowledge of affairs in 
the real business world. So long as the 
school was small it was possible to place boys 
in summer positions with comparatively little 
trouble, but since the school has grown so 
large it has been found necessary to adopt a 
regular plan of procedure which has been fol- 
lowed ever since. A circular letter was pre- 
pared and sent out to the merchants of Boston 
outlining the apprenticeship system and ask- 
ing for co-operation. This letter was fol- 
lowed by a number of personal interviews 
with representatives of the school. An effort 
was made to secure the definite promises of 
three hundred positions for the following 
summer, the boys serving at the nominal wage 
of $2.00 a week, which showed that money 
was a minor consideration and yet was sufh- 
cient to pay for luncheons and carfare. The 
merchants were made to understand that the 
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real end of this employment was to gain prac- 
tical business experience. So far as possible, 
without interfering with the routine of busi- 
ness, the boys were to be assigned work 
sufficiently varied to afford an opportunity for 
observing several phases of the business. The 
boys were told in advance the exact purpose 
of the school in securing them such posi- 
tions, and were given information concern- 
ing what was to be learned by consultation 
and association with business men. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce fur- 
nished a list of six hundred firms who, they 
thought, would be interested in the plan. 172 
firms were visited by a representative of the 
school between January and May and 160 of 
them gave favorable answers to the Advisory 
Board. The remainder of those visited were 
not necessarily hostile to the plan but, be- 
cause of the nature of their business, could 
not find employment for boys during the 
summer. Nearly all the business men showed 
a real interest in the plan and promised to 
send to the school for boys whenever a need 
arose. As a result of 172 visits, 220 posi- 
tions were secured. It was next necessary to 
place the boys suitably and to make satis- 
factory arrangements with the parents. In 
order to accomplish this, a card was placed 
in the hands of each member of the junior 
and sophomore classes. The card read as 
follows: 


High School of Commerce: Summer Ap- 
brenticeship—Every boy in the second and 
third classes is expected to spend at least four 
weeks of his summer vacation as an employee 
in a business house subject to the following 
conditions : 

1. He must be sufficiently mature to under- 
take the work. 

2. He must have a satisfactory school 
record. 

3. He must be recommended by his room 
teacher. 

4. He must take with him to the business 
house a summary of his school record, and 
bring back to school a summary of his record 
at business. 

5. He must secure his parent’s signature to 
the following: “I have read the above state- 
ments and approve of my son’s working dur- 
ing the summer of- 19— under the conditions 
mentioned.” The school will try to secure 
positions in the kind of business for which 
the boy expresses a preference but does not 
guarantee to do so. 

These cards were sent out to the parents 
and returned in nearly all cases properly 
signed. 

A “character card” made up by the 
teachers of the school every three months is 
kept on file in the principal’s office. From 
these any one interested may gain a knowl- 
edge of any boy’s conduct, scholarship, punc- 
tuality, attendance, athletic ability, leader- 
ship, popularity, co-operation, personal ap- 
pearance, health, manners, reliability, honesty 
and so on. Every boy brings back with him 
at the close of the summer period a record 
of his efficiency, which is permanently filed in 
the employment bureau. The employer marks 
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the following card in grades of A, excellent; 
B, good; C, fair; D, poor. 
Responsibility. 
1. Working well without supervision. 
2. Working for results. 
Initiative. 
1. Energy in going ahead alone. 
2. Ability to meet emergencies. 
Accuracy. 
1. Making mistakes. 
2. Doing work neatly 
Co-operation. 
1. Ability to work well with others. 
Appearance. 
1. Good taste in dress. 
2. Manners. 


This check on the summer work can be 
seen at once to be of great educational value. 

When summer arrived the boys were placed, 
and the good results of the plan were so evi- 
dent that it has since been continued with few 
changes. Now, in addition to the summer 
apprenticeship, a number of boys work during 
the year on a part-time scheme. They spend 
the earlier part of the day in school but be- 
tween 10.30 and 2 o'clock they leave school 
to take up work at the business houses. 
Other boys work on holidays and Saturdays. 
The business men of Boston are now in the 
habit of sending to the school for certain 
kinds of assistants. The faculty, of course, 
take care that the kind of experience offered 
is valuable and, as far as possible, in correla- 
tion with the theoretical work done at the 
school. 

This plan has been in operation for five 
years, and the fifth annual report of the 
Advisory Committee, issued last year, brings 
out some very interesting facts. It showed 
that, during the summer of I91I, 352 boys of 
the three upper classes worked under the 
summer apprentice plan—8&8 per cent. of the 
entire enrollment of the school. During the 
Christmas vacation of I91I 55 per cent. of the 
boys worked. In this case only such boys 
worked as could be recommended as men- 
tally and physically strong enough. From 
January, I9QII, 7 uly, 1911, 250 boys were 
sent out for a day or two at a time to do 
special work in stores and business houses. 
They were paid $1.00 a day and brought 
back excellent reports of their service. 

This report shows also that the school has 
increased in numbers and that the school life 
of the students has been lengthened. 86 per 
cent. of those entering now remain through- 
out the first year, a phenomenal state of 
affairs as any one familiar with high school 
statistics will know. 90 per cent. of the 
senior class graduate and 45 per cent. remain 
four years and are graduated. 

The principal of the school told me that the 
results have been beneficial to the institution 
in many ways not mentioned in the official 
report. Many business men who previously 
knew nothing of the school work and its aims 
have been actively interested in education and 
are now willing to devote both time and 
money to the boys of Boston. Business men 
are all beginning to see the value of the high 
school educated boy. One first class firm en- 
gaged, for permanent employment, ten boys 
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as a result of the good work done by one 
boy during the previous summer. The boys 
themselves seem to feel the gain in valuable 
experience and realize the worth of their 
school work as never before. 

Another way in which the high school plans 
to help the boys is by sending them on trips 
of investigation. Under proper escort, and 
after proper instruction, groups of boys are 
sent to different industries in and around 
New England for the purpose of investigating 
at first hand the entire routine of certain 
business operations from the raw material to 
the finished article. Previous to I9II one 
group of boys was sent to Dayton, Ohio, for 
a month in order to attend the school of 
salesmanship connected with the National 
Cash Register Company; another group was 
detailed to make a six-months study of the 
organization of The Jordan Marsh Company, 
a plant similar to that of John Wanamaker’s, 
of Philadelphia. Another went to Filene’s 
store for the same purpose. These boys 
worked under the direction of the teachers of 
the high school, and were required to make 
special reports from time to time. Probably 
the most remarkable of these exploits was 
the sending of a group of boys, in company 
with some business men, to South America, 
for the purpose of investigating trade condi- 
tions there. The expenses of these adventures 
are paid by business men of Boston and the 
trips are given to the boys as scholarships for 
excellence of work. The Boston people do 
not regard their plan as perfected. Every 
year some new feature is added to the original 
idea and the school is constantly growing in 
usefulness. 

The New York High School of Commerce 
has also made a beginning along this line. 
The idea there is to make the high school 
course five years in length and to use the 
fifth year for part-time work. The faculty 
find proper places for the boys to work during 
the day and until four o’clock. From four 
until six the boys report at school. This 
might seem to make a long hard day for the 
students, but, when we consider that, they 
have had the regular high school course and 
are matured youths, this plan seems feasible 
and sensible. Some other features of the 
work are similar to the Boston scheme. 

In the Commercial High School of Brooklyn 
a part-time plan was in operation for several 
years. Boys were allowed to take positions a 
short time before graduation, and in some 
cases were excused from final examinations 
in some subjects such as shorthand and type- 
writing provided they had “made good” at 
their places of employment. The school now 
conducts a large employment bureau and the 
business men of Brooklyn look to it for help 
in securing competent office assistants. A 
similar plan is carried out in the High School 
at Beverly, Massachusetts, where boys and 
girls who maintain a certain standard at 
school are allowed to leave in April of the 
senior year to take business positions and yet 
return in June for their diplomas. This 
practical work is in line with the regular 
school work of the last three months and is 
an incentive for doing good work. 
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In connection with the commercial teachers’ 
training course at the State Normal School at 
Salem, Massachusetts, a good deal of exten- 
sion work is done. Arrangements have been 
made with business houses of Boston, Salem 
and other nearby cities whereby students may 
get employment for five or six consecutive 
weeks as bookkeepers, stenographers and 
helpers at the nominal wage of one dollar a 
day. The merchants also send to the school 
for extra workers during holiday and stock- 
taking seasons. The training the young peo- 
ple get in these houses is invaluable to them. 
They become, for the moment, part of the 
great hitherto unknown world of workers. 
In all cases the students form part of the 
regular business organization and are subject 
to the same discipline as the rest of the office 
corps. I remember the look of mingled cha- 
grin and amusement on the face of a sluggish 


lad who generally sauntered in late to classes, 


when he told me of being fined 25 cents for 
being a minute late to business. Such a thing 
was not profitable at a wage of $1.00 per day. 
The students made visits to the Boston Stock 
Exchange, clearing house, banks, safe deposit 
vaults, factories, wharves and the like. They 
also studied the local industries and condi- 
tions of trade in and about Salem. They even 
touched elbows with the Board of Associated 
Charities, and were able to study at first 
hand the condition of the poor of the city. 
This was supplemented by an address given 
by a prominent business man on the “ Housing 
Problem.” 

Many of you are no doubt thinking that all 
this is very well in large cities like Boston, 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—but 
what good is it all to my school? The scheme 
is really much more practical than it sounds 
at first hearing. In fact the smaller the 
school the more feasible the plan, though of 
course on a smaller scale. Salem, Massachu- 
setts, is not a particularly large city, and the 
students in the business department of the 
Normal School numbers less than 100, but it 
was surprising to see how very interested the 
business men became in our efforts to work 
out this plan. Almost everyone we asked to 
address our classes was glad to do so, gen- 
erally without a fee. Business men soon got 
into the habit of sending to us for assistants, 
and, after the plan was in good working 
order, we had more calls for help than we 
could fill. The students enjoyed going out 
and profited by it. One young fellow ‘stayed 
at the office during his vacation Easter week, 
though the school did not require it, and his 
compensation was only $1.00 a day, and the 
greater part of that was spent for car-fares 
and luncheons. 

The greatest difficulty to be experiénced is 
the lack of reliable business firms where 
varied experience can be had. For instance, 
the affairs of a country grocery store would 
not give a student the same valuable work 
that he could get in a city department store, 
but the main thing is to bring the business 
men of the present into touch with those of 
the future. 

Any school that makes this effort will feel 
the increased respect that the careless youth 
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will evince toward the school and toward the 
business men and establishments with which 
he comes in contact. A great step in the 
education of a boy is taken when he is made 
to feel that school is worth while; that what 
he learns is something more than theoretical 
book knowledge that nobody except a few 
women and pedagogues have any real use for. 
When a boy comes back and tells his teacher 
that he has been in the world and finds that 
what page 20 or 40 of his history or geog- 
raphy says is really true, you may depend 
upon it he has acquired a new respect for 
his books, his teachers, and for the business 
man for whom he has worked. 

It is largely because these adolescents fail 
to see any use in the high school subjects, 
that they are so ready to leave school and 
fling themselves into these “dead end jobs” 
for which they are neither fitted by educa- 
tion nor adapted by nature. Every day we 
read in the papers and magazines criticisms 
of our school system. We are called imprac- 
tical, a complete failure, a gigantic useless 
system, overdeveloped, underdeveloped, and 
what not? Though we may pat ourselves and 
each other on the shoulders, and point with 
pride to our finely-equipped school buildings, 
as we comfort ourselves with the thought that 
no one is such a ready critic as the man who 
knows least about it, nevertheless we know 
where our weakness lies. It lies in the lack 
of correlation between the school room and 
practical life. Culture is good and the old 
contemplative life of study had its excellent 
points and its place in the world’s history, 
but the boys of this work-a-day world and 
age will stop to listen to us only when we 
can show them just how they are to be 
benefited by what we have to tell them. 
Then let us get to work. Let us remodel, add 
to and subtract from our commercial courses, 
until we have the school and the business 
community working together to educate the 
boy so that neither the boy’s talents need be 
wasted by a too early rushing into what he 
thinks business, but what is in reality a “dead 
end job,” nor economic resources be dissi- 
pated and ruined by the influx of unskilled 
labor and a dearth of men fitted for positions 
higher up. 


This paper was read by Miss Rose M. 
Fetterholf, in the Art Section, Miss Eva 
S. Stoner, Chairman, which met in Room 
No. 21 on the fourth floor of the Technical 
High School. 


HIGH SCHOOL DRAWING. 


High school drawing is a continuation of 
the work done in the elementary schools, and 
therefore the character and grade of work 
done there will depend much upon what has 
been done before. If the work is strong 
through the eight grades and is well graded 
the work in the high school will naturally be 
more advanced than when little or no work 
is done before the pupils reach the high 
school. Pencil outline drawing has been 
placed in the higher grades in the elementary 
manual because it is considered more difficult 
than mass drawing with crayons or brush. 
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The pencil is the medium used in the draw- 
ing which is the basis of the crafts and indus- 
tries, therefore it is necessary that we lay a 
foundation of good pencil drawing. If the 
pupils do not have this preparation before 
reaching the high school I believe it is essen- 
tial that they do a good deal of pencil work 
until they have attained the power to execute 
accurately. The work is just being intro- 
duced into many of our high schools and it 
is important that we do the things that will 
count for most when the pupils leave our 
schools. 

Much criticism has been made upon the 
work in drawing done in charcoal and water 
color and mediums which are showy and 
effective but which sometimes cover up many 
deficiencies in drawing. Then, too many 
things may be undertaken and not enough 
attention given to careful execution. Let. us 
try fewer things and fewer mediums and do 
well the few things we undertake. The pencil 
is the universal medium, is simple and direct, 
and cannot well deceive. Pencil drawing 
need not become tiresome or monotonous 
since it can be enlivened by accent, pencil 
painting or most of all by color. Good ori- 
ginal color compositions can be made only 
when the pupils are able to make a good 
drawing. 

Design also is founded on good draw- 
ing. This need not be a subject separate 
from other branches. Drawings may be made 
in the botany class, illustrating different 
growths and characteristics of plants. Surely 
all science work requires drawing, and it 
should be well done. In order to do this the 
child must learn to put upon paper exactly 
what he sees. I do not mean by this that all 
details must be shown. The science draw- 
ing differs from an artistic representation at 
this point. All the details and facts may be 
necessary in a science drawing while many 
of these may be omitted or merely suggested 
in the artistic representation. Drawings of 
leaves will illustrate this point. In the science 
drawing the veins and indentations will be 
necessary perhaps while they may be merely 
suggested in an artistic rendering. But the 
point is that the drawing which the child is 
given should prepare him for both kinds of 
work. He should be taught to put down what 
he sees. 

Drawings of plant forms or plant analysis 
studies are very valuable and afford excellent 
material to be used later for design. On every 
hand accurate drawing is the basis of good 
work. This is true of mechanical drawi 
also. Surely the blue print is overworked. 
When a boy makes a free-hand working 
drawing direct from the model he learns for 
himself what views are necessary to show 
the construction of the article. If he finds 
the dimensions and puts them on the drawing 
and then uses his own drawing to work from 
he realizes the importance of accuracy and 
he understands what he is doing since he 
passes through the process. I believe where 
possible the work after the first year in high 
school should differentiate. Boys should have 
mechanical drawing. They should be prac- 
ticing the drawing that will be most beneficial 
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to them when entering the trades. Pupils 
who expect to teach later'should have further 
practice in the use of different mediums, and 
those who take the industrial courses should 
pursue work along the line of design and 
construction. 

We hear much of the industrial movement 
at present. It was this movement with a de- 
sire for better design and execution which 
first brought about the introduction of draw- 
ing into the public schools, and this movement 
will again strengthen our work by bringing 
better and more accurate drawing. Then 
also it will necessitate more drawing, and 
especially more practical drawing, since draw- 
ing is the basis of all industrial work. Chil- 
dren will go out of our high schools with 
more power to express themselves. I wel- 
come the movement for industrial education 
for I know it must bring about better and 
more accurate drawing. Let us have our 
boys and girls draw, not because we wish to 
make artists of them but because we wish 
them to become more useful and happy men 
and women. 


— 
<> 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


S Sper second session of the High School 
department, a Round Table confer- 
ence, opened at 10:30 a. m., with Vice- 
president Ben S. Graham of Pittsburgh, 
presiding. 

The first question was that of “ Student 
Government.” Principals Welles of Scran- 
ton, Stockton of Johnstown and Fisher of 
Lancaster, briefly discussed the topic. 
Principal Williard Burch gave his experi- 
ence with the system in the Boys’ High 
School of Reading, where all discipline in 
halls, basements, etc., everything but class- 
room discipline was in the hands of a gov- 
erning board of sixteen, four from each 
high school class. Pupils at first were en- 
thusiastic over it, but at the end of two 
years they voted it a failure. Principal 
J. B. Geissinger, of Greensburg, described 
a visit to the Central High School of Pitts- 
burgh, where student government was in 
force. His observations led him to believe 
it a success. This system was further de- 
scribed by Principal Rynearson, of Pitts- 
burgh. It consisted of a general assembly 
composed of two representatives from each 
section of the school, and a supreme council 
composed of eleven students, four elected 
by the senior class, three each by the junior 
and sophomore classes, and one by the 
freshman class. All legislation originated 
in the general assembly, but had to be ap- 
proved by the supreme council. It had 
succeeded in improving many conditions 
about the school. A few cases of pilfering 
were investigated by the student officers, 
the guilty parties tried, convicted and 
recommended for expulsion. The principal 
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objection was over-organization and too 
cumbersome machinery. A_ referendum 
vote of students decided that it should be 
abolished, but at a mass meeting ten days 
later, adopted a simpler form, having but 
one body, and that much smaller. This has 
been working satisfactorily. Principal Cor- 
son, of Beaver Falis, stated that it has been 
in use in a modified form in their high 
school for several years, and had proved 
very satisfactory. Their governing body 
is composed of ten students. In a refer- 
endum vote only one had voted in favor of 
abolishing it. Principal Graham and others 
discussed the question. The conclusions 
reached were that student government 
should not be introduced until pupils are 
ready for it; should not be over-organized 
or have cumbersome machinery; and that 
in most schools it is of doubtful advantage. 
Principal H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, 
opened the discussion on the question, 
“Should the High School enter a Protest 
Against the Prevailing Tendency to Re- 
place an Education with a Trade?” He 
does not believe the high school course 
should be made exclusively college pre- 
paratory but that manual training or voca- 
tional training should be given in the high 
school. He criticized methods of teaching 
in use in many places, and asked for greater 
emphasis on “doing,” in school work. 
Principal Miller, of Moscow, finds great 
unrest among people in his part of the state 
over the schools. They are not measuring 
up to the demands of the community, and 
are not practical enough. Not over five 
per cent. will go beyond the high school, 
and he would teach them to saw a board 
and make simple objects of household use. 
He would recommend cutting away from 
the state course of study, rejecting the 
appropriation and reconstructing the high 
school course along practical lines. 
Another speaker said that while we must 
break away from old lines, we are going 
to extremes in vocational or “ practical ” 
training. We need both cultural and voca- 
tional study. The future needs men as 
well as carpenters, masons and bricklayers. 
Dr. J. T. Roher, of William Penn High 
School, opened the discussion on “ What 
should the State do for the Preparation of 
High School Teachers?” He said that 
very few of the candidates in the recent 
examinations in Philadelphia are fitted for 
high school work. There the training of 
high school teachers is very limited. Phila- 
delphia would do well to adopt the Pitts- 
burgh experiment of giving actual practice 
training, under expert supervision, to those 
preparing for high school work. It is poor 
policy to adopt high ideals and not to pro- 
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vide a ladder by which the prospective 
teachers may reach them. 

Miss Katharine McNiff described experi- 
ences in this line at Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago, and made a 
plea for the establishment of a college of 
education in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fehr, of Wilkes-Barre, described the 
system of preparing high school teachers in 
use in New York state, where they have a 
normal college with model high school in 
which the college students do the teaching. 

At this point the reports of committees 
were called for, and Chairman W. L. Smith, 
of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented a report made up largely of recom- 
mendation for the formation of a High 
School board of control of athletics. 

Considerable discussion followed the 
reading of the report and a motion to ac- 
cept the same and elect the proposed Board 
of Control at once was lost. 

A motion that a committee of five be 
elected at this time to formulate a plan for 
the control of inter-scholastic athletics in 
Pennsylvania, and report at the next meet- 
ing of the Department was carried. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was then adopted and referred to this 
Committee on Athletic Control, who were 
then elected as follows: Messrs. Saul of 
Pittsburgh, Davis of Steelton, Sargent of 
New Castle, Althouse of Philadelphia, and 
Powell. 


CONTROL OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


Section 1. A Board of Control, composed 
of six members (principals, members of the 
faculty, or superintendents), to be elected by 
the Association, two for one year, two for two 
years and two for three years, the chairman 
each year to be one whose term expires at 
the end of that year. Thereafter each mem- 
ber of the board shall be elected for three 
years, this election to take place at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. In case of vacancy, 
the remaining members of the board may 
appoint a person to fill the vacancy until the 
next annual meeting of the association. 
Members elected shall take office on January I 
of the ensuing year. Four shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 2. A permanent secretary shall be 
elected, who shall have charge of the property 
and records of the association; shall receive 
all money for dues and the sale of publica- 
tions of the association; shall issue all cir- 
culars authorized by the board when requested 
to do so by the board; shall turn over to the 
treasurer of the board all moneys in his pos- 
session when called upon to do so; shall vote 
in case of a tie; shall perform such other 
duties as the growth and needs of the asso- 
ciation as determined by the board may re- 
quire; and shall receive as compensation the 
sum of $50 annually, and such allowance for 
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expenses as the board may approve. Vacan- 
cies in the office may be declared by the board 
for cause, and a successor appointed by the 
board to act until the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Control shall have 
the following powers and duties: (a) It shall 
have general control over all athletic contests 
between secondary schools in this association; 
(b) It shall have exclusive control of the 
State interscholastic meets; (c) It shall give 
interpretations of the rules of the associa- 
tion; (d) It shall determine forfeitures under 
Sec. 11; (e) The Board of Control at the end 
of any athletic season may, at its discretion, 
issue a statement of its official opinion as to 
the relative standing of teams. No school 
which has violated the rules of the association 
in regard to the qualifications of players 
shall be awarded special honors in that par- 
ticular branch of athletics. 

Sec. 4. (a) When charges are made in 
writing by a member of the association 
against another member fer violation of rules 
of the association, the Board of Control, after 
giving due notice of place and time for the 
school so charged to be heard, shall consider 
such charges, and may suspend the offending 
school for a period of not exceeding one year. 
(b) The Board of Control shall decided on 
all protests brought before it with reference 
to qualifications of contestants in the inter- 
scholastic meets. (c) When any matter comes 
before the board for decision which is of 
special interest to a school of which a mem- 
ber of the board is a representative, he shall 
not vote. : 

Sec. 5. Membership in this association shall 
be limited to public high schools of the State, 
and each school shall have one vote in the 
annual meeting. The annual dues shall be 
$2.00, payable when the school becomes a 
member and thereafter by December 1 of each 
year in advance. Preparatory schools and 
academies with four-year high school stand- 
ing shall be eligible to membership in the 
association and wherever the word “high 
school” appears in this constitution, it shall 
be understood to apply equally to these 
academies. 

Sec. 6. The principal of the school shall be 
responsible for athletics. He may authorize a 
high school teacher to be manager of the 
teams representing the school. 5 

Sec. 7. No games shall be played without 
the sanction of the principal. . t 

Sec. 8. No games shall be played with high 
schools of the state not belonging to this 
association. This rule does not prevent a 
member of the association from playing high 
school teams outside of the state nor from 
playing non-high school teams within the state 
except as follows: It is a violation of the 
constitution for schools in the association to 
play non-high school teams including high 
school boys, unless the latter are certified as 
eligible by the principal of the school to which 
they belong. 

Sec. 9. Non-playing student officials or 
assistants shall conform to the same rules as 
the players. 


Sec. 10. The principal or his authorized 
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representative shall accompany his team to 
all contests. 

Sec. 11. It is recommended that principals, 
in arranging for games, provide a forfeit of 
$10, to be exacted should there be a failure 
on the part of either party to carry out the 
arrangements made. Should such forfeitures 
be stipulated and not paid during the same 
season, the Board of Control, after hearing 
both sides, shall have authority to expel the 
delinquent school from the association. Noti- 
fication of such expulsion shall be published 
in the papers, with cause therefor. 

Sec. 12. No retiring member of the Board 
of Control, having served three years, shall 
be eligible for re-election for a period of one 
year after date of retirement. 

Sec. 13. Each school in the association 
shall report to the permanent secretary a list 
of the pupils representing that school in 
athletic contests during the year. Each school 
shall report also the kind of treatment ac- 
corded them to, from and on the field, while 
the guests of another school, upon blanks as 
furnished by secretary. 

Ruies.—Rule 1. To represent a school in 
any interscholastic contest a person must be 
under twenty-one years of age; must have 
entered some public high school within the 
first twenty school days of the semester in 
which the contest occurs, and must be an 
amateur as defined by the A. A. U. Eighth 
grade pupils are not eligible. A semester is 
one half of the school year. 

Rule 2. Each contestant must maintain for 
the current semester a passing grade in each 
of three or more studies requiring a minimum 
of fifteen regular high school recitations per 
week exclusive of rhetoricals, physical cul- 
ture, military drill and deportment. In his 
last preceding semester in school he must 
also have met the same requirement through- 
out the entire term. Pupils enrolled for the 
first time must comply with the requirements 
of the rules, the average standing required for 
the preceding semester being obtained from 
the records in the last secondary school 
attended. Back work may be made up, pro- 
viding that it be done in accordance with the 
regular rules of the school and become a 
matter of final record before the opening of 
the next semester. 

Interpretation. In each of the studies rep- 
resenting the minimum requirement of work 
specified above: (a) for the current school 
month the average of the monthly grades up 
to the time of certification must be passing; 
(b) for the current school month the average 
of the daily or weekly grades must be pass- 
ing; (c) if the average of the monthly 
grades at the beginning of any month is below 
passing in any study, the pupil is ineligible so 
far as that study is concerned for the entire 
month. 

Rule 3. The eligibility of all the contestants 
shall be certified to by the principal of the 
school in accordance with the rules hereby 
adopted. Such statements shall be presented 
in writing at least ten days before any con- 
test. In case of disputes the principal must 
furnish to the Board of Control the following 
data in regard to each contestant: The date 
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‘of last enrollment; the number of years he 
has been a member of a secondary school 
athletic team; date and place of birth; aver- 
age mark in "each study for the last preced- 
ing term in school; average mark in each 
study from the beginning of the current term 
or semester. A school which does not fur- 
nish this data shall be denied championship 
honors, and may be excluded from the annual 
interscholastic meet. 

Rule 4. No pupil shall be allowed to take 
part in high school athletics for more than 
four school years or eight semesters nor 
shall he take part in any form of athletics for 
more than four seasons. Postgraduates are 
not eligible, but pupils graduating from regu- 
lar three-year courses shall not be deemed 
postgraduates. Time spent in athletic sport 
by pupils while in grades below the high 
school shall not be counted as part of the 
four years. 

Rule 5. No person shall enter a contest 
under an assumed name. 

Rule 6. The principal shall have power 
and is advised to exclude any contestant who, 
because of bad habits or improper conduct, 
would not represent his school in a becoming 
manner. 

Rule 7. Paid coaches, other than those 
regularly employed as teachers by the school 
boards, are prohibited. By paid coach is 
meant any person who receives directly or in- 
directly, remuneration of any kind, money, 
traveling expenses, gifts, etc., in return for 
services rendered in instructing or coaching 
any high school athletic team. 

Rule 8. The basket ball rules, as published 
in Spalding’s official basket ball rule book, 
shall be the official rules governing all con- 
tests between. members of the P. H. S. A. A, 
However, the rule governing the selection of 
officials in the above rules shall be void, and 
unless otherwise agreed by mutual consent, 
each school shall furnish one official and these 
officials shall alternate their duties, each acting 
as referee and each acting as umpire one half. 

Rule 9. No person who has been enrolled 
as a student in an institution of college stand- 
ing and has done work which may be counted 
toward a degree in that institution shall be 
eligible as_a_member of any athletic team 
under P. H. S. A. A. rules in any game with 
any other team, either within or without the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Rule 10. All the major officials in all ath- 
letic contests participated in by teams con- 
nected with schools in the P. H. S. A. A. shall 
be regularly licensed teachers in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania or shall be persons 
whose names have ‘been furnished and ap- 
proved by the Board of Control, names of 
proper persons recommended by the school 
authorities shall be filed with the permanent 
secretary and sent to different schools. It is 
recommended that these officials shall be dis- 
interested, and it is required that when a 
school demands disinterested officials at the 
time of scheduling the game, such officials 
shall be furnished. The board shall drop 
from its list of approved officials any person 
who is palpably unfair and biased in his deci- 
sion in games. 
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Rule 11. The eligibility rules of this asso- 
ciation shall apply to students taking part in 
all contests, whether with schools inside or 
outside the State of Pennsylvania. 

Rule 12. No student shall be eligible to 
play football unless he has been examined by 
a regular physician and his physical condition 
has been pronounced satisfactory. Further 
such student shall not be eligible till the 
physician’s certificate has been filed with the 
permanent secretary of the association. Said 
certificate shall be good from September 1 to 
December 1 only. 

‘Rule 13. No student shall be eligible to 
play football without the written consent of 
his father, mother or guardian. Said written 
consent shall be attested by the principal or 
faculty manager, and shall be filed with the 
permanent secretary of this association. The 
copy of said written consent shall be attached 
to the physician’s certificate when filed with 
the permanent secretary. 


The Committee on Nominations presented 
the folowing report which was adopted, 
and the officers named were declared 
elected: 


President—Ben. S. Graham, Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President—P. M. Bullard, William- 
sport. ’ 

Secretary—J. F. Adams, Millersburg. 

Treasurer—Harry Shimer, Northampton. 

Executive Committee—A. E. Kraybill, Mun- 
hall; C. O. Althouse, Philadelphia; C. B. 
Fager, Harrisburg, and Wm. A. Jones, Easton. 

Educational Council—Wm. L. Smith, Alle- 


eny. j ‘ 
Member of General Nominating Committee 
—Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 


—— 
o 
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a meetings of the College and Normal 
School Department were held in the 
Technical High School, Chancellor S. B. 
McCormick, President of the Department, 
was in charge. Prof. C. B. Robertson, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, to whom we 
are indebted for this report of proceedings, 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The 
program opened at 10 o’clock Thursday, 
December 26th, with introductory remarks 
by Chancellor McCormick, in which he set 
forth the ideas that should actuate this 
section and its responsibilities. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the section had not 
lived up to its obligations in the past, and 
unless it could show cause for continued 
existence it should be given up. 

The first topic for general discussion was 
“Moral Education in our Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning.” The following paper 
was read by Mr. Frank N. Buchman, Sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania State College on 





THE PART PLAYED BY THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


I have been asked to speak especially of the 
work of the Christian Association of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in its work of moral up- 
lift at the State College. 

The forces and influences at work in our 
college for character building emanate from 
many sources—from the teachers in their 
class rooms, from the officers of the institu- 
tion, from the athletic directors and coaches; 
but the one great force which has been mar- 
vellously active in upholding the highest 
standards, in combating evil and injurious 
influences and instilling only the worthiest 
aims in the students’ minds, and also in the 
mind of the faculty, has been the Christian 
Association. In a conference with Dean Jack- 
son only this morning he strongly emphasized 
the part that the faculty must play in the 
moulding of the lives of the young men com- 
mitted to their care. There is a plan at work 
in the Engineering Department, which has the 
approval of the Board of Trustees, that every 
man in the department will take some time 
each week in connection with the regular 
scheduled work to speak to the men about 
character building. Careful record is kept of 
the time thus spent, and the retention and 
promotion of a man depends upon the part 
he plays in this development. 

The most effective way of creating a moral 
atmosphere in an institution is to have it come 
from the students themselves. Oftentimes 
our mistake is this, that we are trying to do 
this from the top downward instead of stu- 
dent initiative. The students play their own 
games. The coach only directs them from 
the side lines. Some feel that the students 
themselves are not able to do this, but it has 
been tried here at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and proven that it is possible. 

The Christian Association is a happily situ- 
ated institution in that it stands between the 
faculty and the students without any disciplin- 
ary power, and therefore it has a peculiar 
hold, as it has the confidence of the student 
body, as well as of the faculty. 

The Christian Association should be an all- 
college affair, and challenge the respect if not 
the active support of the student body. A 
ready avenue of approach and one that will 
hold the attention of the student body is a 
campaign of sex education. This matter pre- 
sented by one who knows how is of incalcu- 
lable value and we must not be deceived that 
our boys do not need such reminders. There 
is not a school or college where this matter 
should not be presented once a year. 

During the year stimulate your student life 
by bringing the men in touch with contagious 
personalities and making the students feel 
that the responsibility of their entertainment 
rests upon them. Send the students to the 
train to meet the distinguished guest and if 
that person be Jane Addams or someone of 
equal fame it will be doubly appreciated, as 
these speakers are always eager to gain the 
thought life of the student. Do not bring 
this person in simply for a single meeting but 
bring them in close contact with the students 
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in their rooms where a number of them gather 
together for conference. Invite them to fra- 
ternity houses for meals and afterwards 
gather around the fireplace and have the man 
give the message that lies closest to their 
hearts. The men can ask questions and 
many a point is cleared up that was not 
thought of by the speaker. “Dorm” groups 
with the fellows piled on a double-decker bed, 
sitting about in their bath robes, they get 
something that they miss in the larger meet- 
ing. They have the opportunity of gripping 
his hand and they have the feeling “this is 
my work” and they are eager to have these 
men, often signing them up a long time in 
advance. 

We have used at State College this last year 
a number of personalities of varied type, who 
come from time to time and leave their mes- 
sage with the student body. This year we 
have planned a service campaign, which will 
last over the week ends of two months, and 
also one whole week when this thought -will 
be pre-eminent. Frank Higgins, the Sky Pilot 
of the Lumber Jacks is the first man. He will 
come on a Saturday night, speak to a thou- 
sand or more men; afterwards he will meet 
them informally and socially. He will speak 
to the Freshmen at the regular chapel, be 
entertained at fraternity houses for his meals, 
have personal interviews, and address a num- 
ber of other meetings to which not only stu- 
dents but townspeople and the community 
have been invited. There will be men coming 
in from these various centers of social better- 
ment and religious effort which have been 
opened by the student body. Jane Addams of 
the Hull House will come for another week 
end. Clifford Roe will come to take up the 
crying evil of the white slave traffic. Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody and Mrs. Montgomery 
will bring the message of the woman’s part 
in all this work. Women of telling person- 
ality have a marked influence upon college 
men and the moral uplift which their messages 
bring are of great value. 

Then we have a week, free from other en- 
grossing college duties, when the attention of 
the student body can be riveted with cumula- 
tive effect for a week or more upon these 
problems. This year Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago, and E. T. Colton, of New York, will 
inaugurate a social service campaign, the first 
of its kind in any college. It will be a re- 
cruiting campaign to mine men for definite 
service and showing the others how they can 
support the home base. It will include every 
field of service—the home and the foreign 
fields. It will project the student into his 
future field of labor and will show how he 
can become a human engineer—not a mere 
money-getter but a man-maker, e. g., the miner 
and his relation to the miners and the social 
service he can render them. 

With Messrs. Taylor and Colton will come 
a corps of experts who will have personal 
interviews and hold fraternity meetings. 
During one of these campaigns there will be 
as many as seventy meetings and confer- 
ences being held in a single day, not count- 
ing personal interviews, of which there may 
be as many as eighty or a hundred. No high 
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pressure methods can be employed—nothing 
of the type of certain kinds of revival where 
the men stand up for Jesus and then sit down 
and do nothing. The aim is to reach the 
motor nerves. One hundred men decided in 
a recent campaign to do some form of service. 
One associate professor and his wife are 
going to China, one instructor into the minis- 
try, another into the student secretaryship, 
and students into every avenue of service 
from workers in settlement to the work of 
evangelizing the heathen. These campaigns of 
inspiration and information are invaluable to 
a student community, and will tell in count- 
less other communities as these men go out 
and become constructive workers. 

The college itself must be a laboratory. 
There must be a change in the lives of indi- 
vidual men. One man who has seen the folly 
of drink and changes his life can be a potent 
factor in moral and spiritual uplift. 

Things must also happen in that student 
community. Students must be made to feel 
their responsibility to the community and the 
State of which they are a part. They must 
elevate the tone of that community and it 
ought to be a model for them to copy after 
when they leave. Through the initiative of the 
students men in our college town who were 
considered the worst men in our neighbor- 
hood have been changed and have become 
constructive forces in the community. — 

Student deputation teams are also being sent 
out from our colleges over week-ends and at 
Christmas and Easter to help the boy life and 
the young men to see the manliness of the 
Christian life. The captain of last year’s foot 
ball team at Yale is visiting all the prepara- 
tory schools and he has an influence over the 
lives of these men in their formative state 
that is incalculable. Athletes exert a large 
influence and are invaluable in such deputa- 
tions. College men go away to play ball, why 
not more teams to elevate our communities? 

The Christian Association, to be successful 
in its work, must always keep in mind and 
gauge its work by the worst tempted student 
and the worst tempted man in the community, 
and its aim must always be to reach them. 
Having this object and covering these men 
and making them regenerative forces, they 
will change the entire moral atmosphere of 
the school and town. 

The one thing that must never be over- 
looked is the clinical side. The reason men do 
not engage in moral and religious work is be- 
cause they are not impressed with the need. 

Such a student initiative is possible, and 
this has been tried out, not under the most 
favorable circumstances, but in an institution 
where the student body once were hostile, 
many of them simply because the matter had 
not been presented to them in the right way. 
The question is largely one of the correct 
avenue of approach, establishing your point 
of contact, coupled with contagious personal- 
ity, plus the all-sufficient power of Christ. 


Miss Anna Jane McKeag, President of 
Wilson College, at Chambersburg, read the 
next paper of the morning, upon 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


We have all of us, I suppose, heard of the 
Frenchman who, when asked, “ What books 
are you reading?” replied, “I do not read 
books now—I write them.” Most of us here 
to-day are engaged not in theorizing about 
moral education, but in endeavoring to pro- 
mote moral education in practical ways in our 
respective institutions. 

We can assume, as common to us all, doubt- 
less, the sincere belief that the formation of 
character is the ultimate aim of normal school 
and collegiate education. We are so far Her- 
bartians as to hold that we desire, more than 
anything else, to have our students grow into 
good men and women, and no doubt any one 
of us, if obliged to choose between brilliancy 
and goodness as the result of the education 
we are striving to give, would choose the latter. 
We are probably, though, also firm in our 
belief that there is no antagonism between the 
two, and that Herbart was right in emphasiz- 
ing the ethical value of good teaching in the 
ordinary academic subjects. 

Three methods have been chiefly relied upon 
for moral education in schools and colleges. 
First, there is the direct method of teaching 
morality by specific lessons concerning the 
fundamental virtues. The French people have 
an elaborate system of lessons of this kind 
as a part of the elementary school curriculum. 
In our own country, Miss Brownlee and 
others have devised similar plans. Second, 
there is what may be called the Herbartian 
plan of so teaching and unifying, through 
the operation of the apperceptive process, the 
subject-matter of instruction, that the “good 
will” must result. Under this heading, too, 
may be subsumed the popular method of utiliz- 
ing biographical and literary material for 
ethical ends. Third, we find the indirect 
method very commonly used—the method 
which emphasizes the personality of the in- 
structor, the moral atmosphere of the class- 
room, and the lessons incidentally learned 
from specific cases of discipline. 

My own experience in public schools, pri- 
vate schools and colleges has led me to believe 
that an eclectic method is wise,—a‘ combination 
of direct and indirect methods. In the light 
of the teaching of modern psychology we can 
hardly afford to ignore the importance of the 
creation of clear mental concepts of right and 
wrong through direct and specific moral teach- 
ing. It is good that children and young peo- 
ple should, as soon as possible, have the ethical 
label “ wrong” attached to those things which 
parents and teachers desire them forever to 
avoid. As instances of courses of study 
specially adapted to direct moral instruction 
I would mention courses in physiology and 
courses in practical ethics. 

Even more important, however, than direct 
instruction is the moral atmosphere of the 
school or college. We are accustomed to 
think of the atmosphere of a classroom as 
being due to influences too intangible to admit 
of analysis. I am growing more and more 
to believe that it is possible definitely and 
deliberately to create a good moral environ- 
ment for our students. 
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The most important factor in the creation 
of such an environment is the personality of 
the members of the corps of instruction. A 
great college president is reported to have 
said that he felt he had earned his salary if he 
made three good faculty appointments each 
year. Certainly the selection of the right 
men and women for faculty positions is 
second in importance to no other function of 
the college president. President Faunce has 
said that the sight of the splendid buildings 
for educational purposes all over the country 
fills him at once with admiration and regret: 
admiration for the lavish expenditure of 
money as an evidence of the popular inter- 
est in education; regret that more of this 
money is not more often spent for strong 
teachers instead of for admirable lunch 
counters and unimpeachable ovens. 

Arnold transformed the moral atmosphere 
of Rugby in fourteen years and thereby trans- 
formed the moral atmosphere of all the great 
secondary schools of England. Instead of 
deceit and lying and friction he secured a 
spirit of honor, of manliness, of friendly co- 
operation between masters and boys. This 
he did, moreover, while conserving the best of 
the old traditions and introducing higher 
standards of intellectual achievement. 

One of the other great factors in the crea- 
tion of what I have called moral atmosphere 
is the development among the students them- 
selves of a sense of responsibility for the 
moral well-being of the community. - The 
best forms of student-government aid in this 
work. The new psychology emphasizes self- 
activity as a means of growth and an incen- 
tive to interest. Student government asso- 
ciations, with their officers, their organization, 
their meetings, their scheme of penalties and 
privileges, bring about a large output of 
ethical activity in the course of a year and 
contribute greatly to the growth of a sense of 
responsibility among students. 

Another element in the student’s life which 
I should like to mention is the sobering effect 
of a good deal of thought about his own pur- 
poses in life,—his choice of a profession, his 
larger aims as a prospective contributor to 
the happiness and welfare of his fellow- 
beings. It is useful, in connection with this 
end, to bring before students men and women 
from the outside world who have done great 
things and who are qualified to advise with 
young people in the matter of purposes in life. 

But after all, the highest of all motives to 
right living is the religious motive. A belief 
in God and in religion is the greatest incen- 
tive to the moral life and is, I believe, the 
agency in moral education upon which most 
reliance can be placed. 


Dr. H. D. Sheldon, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, followed upon the subject, a 


COLLEGE COURSE IN ETHICS AS A MEANS OF 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


The subject of moral education, even wher 
limited to colleges, is by no means as simple 
as it may appear to a casual observer. It in- 
cludes not only such conscious factors as 
moral instruction by members of the college 
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faculty and student societies for moral im- 
provement but also other powerful but less 
controllable agencies, as for instance the tra- 
ditions in regard to truthfulness, intellectual 
efficiency, and the esprit du corps. The so- 
called college spirit—many as are the sins 
committed in its name—is nevertheless a force 
of prime importance. The college courses, 
more especially those in history, philosophy 
and literature, should and often do provoke 
moral reactions of great value. Here how- 
ever we must confess that the results in our 
colleges from this source are inferior to those 
obtained abroad, particularly in Germany. 
The excessive socialization of American stu- 
dent life is probably responsible for the fre- 
quent lack of real interest in the courses of 
instruction. 

Perhaps the most important single influence 
in the moral life of the college is the actual 
character of the members of the teaching and 
administrative staff. There would be no need 
to repeat this somewhat stale and threadbare 
‘truth were it not for the fact that in many 
colleges it has been lost sight of in the choos- 
ing of physical trainers and athletic coaches. 
The writer knows of one institution where a 
man of. no education, low tastes, and dis- 
tuptable trickery, has been retained as the 
head of a department of physical training 
simply because he could turn out winning 
teams. During the period of his incumbency 
this man has done much to demoralize the 
students of this college, and with the more 
athletic and immature students it has been 
impossible to counteract his influence. This 
case is extreme, but not unusual. From the 
point of view of moral influence, the physical 
trainers and coaches are the most important 
factors in the institution. 

In turning to the conscious moral agencies 
which it is the particular purpose of this 
paper to discuss, the writer wishes at the out- 
set to emphasize the need of opportunities for 
the exercise of what may be called “moral 
self-activity ” on the student’s part. The occa- 
sions of everyday life demanding as they do 
certain virtues, like patience, cheerfulness and 
courage, are not sufficient; the average student 
needs to commit himself before his fellows to 
a definite moral career. This sounds, it must 
be confessed, somewhat priggish, but the fear 
of priggishness, almost an affectation with the 

resent generation, should not be permitted to 

lind us to the actual situation. A healthy, 
well-reared lad of eighteen comes to college 
full of good impulses, yet glad to be free from 
restraint and anxious to be considered a man. 
If he nails his flag to the mast, joins an or- 
ganization with a definite moral purpose, and 
begins active work, his very pride and the con- 
tempt for hypocrisy, never stronger than in 
youth, will keep him away from the fast life 
which is ruining so many of our collegiate 
youth. From this point of view the courses 
of instruction in Bible subjects begun by the 

M. C.:A. and other student religious organi- 
zations have great value, even though the 
teaching often leaves much to be desired. In 
cities a connection with university settlements 
may assist, although after all it is moral self- 
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activity among his fellows in the everyday 
life of the college which the student needs. 
There yet remains the factor of moral intel- 
ligence which we Anglo-Saxons with our 
motor-mindedness and inheritance of ances- 
tral Puritanism are likely to ignore. As the 
result of generations of frontier life, an indi- 
vidualistic people, we tend to go ahead first 
and inquire as to the direction of the journey 
afterwards. It is true as the poet says: 


The primal duties shine aloft—like stars. 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man—like flowers. 


To be just, to speak the truth, to exercise 
charity and patience, to show reverence for 
age, gentleness to the weak, to display forti- 
tude in misfortune, magnanimity in success, 
certainly requires no formal schooling. One 
may concede this and yet insist that these indi- 
vidualistic virtues are not sufficient. For man 
is first and above all a member of society; in 
his physical life, in the family, the community, 
the factory, the state, the modern man faces 
complicated situations and must avail himself 
of the resources of science. In other words, 
the farther reaches of conduct demand social 
ethics. 

It may be urged that the knowledge neces- 
sary to meet the complicated situations of life 
can be readily obtained from courses in soci- 
ology, politics and economics. In reply, it 
may be said that the standpoint in these 
sciences differs materially from the standpoint 
of ethics, which is concerned primarily with 
the individual moral growth rather than with 
wealth or the state. While ethical considera- 
tions are by no means absent from the science 
of politics or in more recent days economics, 
in both cases such considerations are inci- 
dental. In consequence many important moral 
questions are either omitted or simply consid- 
ered in one aspect only. A systematic survey 
of the whole social structure from the stand- 
point of its relation to the development of the 
right type of individual is needed. 

The traditional college course in ethics 
treats that subject as a branch of philosophy, 
concerning itself with a discussion of such 
speculative problems as the aim of life, the 
nature of conscience, the highest good, the 
nature of virtue, and other themes of like 
character. To this is sometimes added an an- 
thropological chapter. Such a course has 
great value morally as well as intellectually in 
a certain stage of growth. As Dewey so well 
shows in his recent book, these great issues of 
speculative ethics have arisen from the moral 
experience of the race. It has been the 
writer’s experience, however, that a majority 
of the students in a college ethics class have 
not reached the stage of development where 
they demand a complete philosophical theory 
of the subject. What these young men and 
women are eager for is material bearing on 
concrete moral problems. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to dis- 
parage the study of philosophy in American 
colleges. No subject is so well calculated to 
develop a far-sighted habit of mind, and in so 
doing to redeem the individual from Philistin- 
ism and smugness. No subject in the college 
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curriculum ‘has been treated more shabbily in 
the past. We need more rather than less 
philosophy in our colleges. However, it will 
take the place of social ethics, nor is it as 
accessible a subject for the average under- 
graduate. 

By the development of moral intelligence 
therefore, we mean not the careful mastery of 
ethical speculation, but the insight and capac- 
ity to meet the actual moral situations which 
confront our youth to-day. On the intellec- 
tual side, this capacity comes from a first 
— acquaintance with the significant social 
acts. 

Such a course in social ethics should include, 
first, a consideration of the influence of the 
physical on the mental and moral with a dis- 
cussion of alcoholism as a social disease, the 
effects of under-feeding, and the relation of 
the housing problem to the moral life. A de- 
tailed course in personal hygiene would natur- 
- ally fall to the appropriate college department. 
Next in order would probably come the ethical 
problems concerned with the institution of the 
family, including an historical survey of the 
development of the family, its fundamental 
signification in the moral life, and some of its 
immediate moral problems in the present. In 
the field of the political life, the fundamental 
aim of the teacher of ethics should be to point 
out the value of participation in politics in the 
evolution of self-reliant individuality; also the 
relation of honest and efficient city adminis- 
tration of such departments as public health 
and police to the moral habits of the people, 
the reaction of civic lawlessness on character, 
and similar themes. While an abundance of 
specific material and illustration should be 
provided in these discussions, an attempt 
should be made to avoid purely controversial 
aspects of the problems dealt with. For in- 
stance, the treatment of the economic province 
should consist largely of a consideration of 
the bearing of work on character and of the 
reaction of great wealth and luxury on per- 
sonality, but should not take the form of an 
argument either for or against socialism. Not 
that the subject of socialism need necessarily 
be entirely tabooed, the statements of contro- 
versial writers may be discussed in class. But 
a partisan attitude on the part of the in- 
structor, no matter how good he may deem 
the cause to be, is sure to defeat the primary 
aim of the course, the development of many- 
sided sympathetic social intelligence. 

A chapter of social ethics frequently omit- 
ted, but most needed, is that treating of the 
moral value of art in all its manifold forms. 
To fill life’s leisures worthily, to secure that 
many-sided growth of personality which makes 
the complete man, is a problem of some diffi- 
culty in a hustling, democratic society. Many 
factors of American life, such as the utilitar- 
ianism almost necessary in a new country, and 
even democracy with its absence of standards 
other than traditional or material, stand in 
the way of proper realization of the function 
of art in what may be called the dialectic of 
personal growth. 

Perhaps most teachers of college ethics ad- 
mit the value of a course in social .ethics, but 
fear to make the attempt owing to the lack of 
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proper means and instruments. As already 
seen, most of our college text-books either do 
not provide for this province of ethical dis- 
cussion or else dispose of it in a perfunctory 
chapter or two. The most widely used text, 
that of Dewey and Tufts, devotes an entire 
third of its pages to social ethics, but in the 
main discusses just those controversial aspects 
of industry and politics which belong to 
courses in economics and politics. It should 
be added that this book contains the most 
valuable discussion of the ethics of the family 
to be found in English. From the standpoint 
of class-room use, this text suffers from being 
written in a bloodless, disconnected, technical 
style, which is hardly calculated to develop a 
permanent interest in the subject. Some of 
the most important moral institutions, the 
church, school, art, the physical life, science, 
and philosophy, are omitted. Much better 
adapted to the needs of students through its 
comprehensiveness as well as the ease and 
beauty of its style is the older German work 
of Paulsen. Here a beautiful humanism illu- 
mines the entire subject. The main limitation 
to its usefulness is not in the age of the book 
but in its adaptation to German rather than 
American conditions. The chapter in “ Spirit- 
ual Life and Culture,” while useful for com- 
parison, hardly applies to American condi- 
tions. All factors considered, Paulsen’s book 
is the most satisfactory general treatment now 
available. 

Of special books and articles treating of 
social ethics there is no end. Noteworthy are 
such works as those of Jacob Riis, Jane 
Addams, the social settlement workers in Bos- 
ton, the report of the committee of fifty on 
alcoholism, the Russell Sage Foundation re- 
ports, Wykoff’s workers, to name only a few 
of the most important. Perhaps even more 
stimulating to the undergraduate, are the 
books treating moral growth from the indi- 
vidual point of view. Putting many classics 
of biography to one side, although such 
classics as John Stuart Mill’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” Goethe’s 
“ Wahrheit and Dichtung” can never be super- 
seded, we have to-day many useful books of 
this description coming from the press, as for 
example Fagin’s “Confessions of a Railway 
Signalman,” Shaff’s “Spirit of Old West 
Point,” Bradford’s study of Robert E. Lee, 
the autobiographies of Carl Schurz, Andrew 
D. White, Booker Washington and George F. 
Hoar. In the use of material of this class, we 
must be on our guard against the glorification 
of material achievement common to our age 
and country, and be sure that the leaders 
studied are the moral leaders of the genera- 
tion: 

Another useful class of books for the 
teacher of social ethics consists of studies de- 
scribing the comparative civilization and moral 
viewpoints of different nations. Such books 
as Brownell’s “French Traits,” Mavelock 
Ellis’s “Soul of Spain,” George Brande’s 
“Poland,” Hamerton’s “French and English,” 
and Gulick’s “Evolution of the Japanese,” 
belong to this category. : 

A related and fascinating field for ethical] 
study is found in a careful analytic study of 
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the growth of character. This aspect of the 
subject has importance for teachers but pre- 
supposes a mastery of elementary psychology 
as well as an intellectual maturity beyond that 
requisite for the study of social ethics proper. 
A small book valuable in its suggestiveness to 
those interested in this phase of ethics is Mr. 
Cunn’s “ Making of Character.” 

Our aim then, in brief, is to treat ethics as 
the science of character founded on biology, 
psychology and sociology, and founded by the 
allied social sciences, economics and politics. 
Its first purpose should be to describe the 
moral life of man, the virtues and vices as 
seen both in the aggregate in sociological in- 
vestigations and in individual biographies, 
autobiographies and fiction. To understand 
conduct as an aspect of human nature in 
society should be our reward. This is the 
enlargement of moral intelligence which we 
placed before us at the outset as the proper 
aim for a college course in ethics. But, says 
the reader, is this all? Is the final outcome to 
be merely scientific insight? Is it not possible 
to make the course in ethics a positive factor 
leading to action? 

The reply would be, Sympathetic intelli- 
gence in this field is no small gain, and yet we 
may hope, in addition to a moderate measure 
of achievement here, for something perhaps 
in the direction of firing the idealistic heart of 
youth with a desire to work for the world 
as well as for the individual. This is largely 
a personal matter and the path of guidance 
is beset with many difficulties. Preaching, 
beneficent function as it is, is out of place in 
the class room; eloquence grows stale when 
subjected to the three-hour-a-week test. Then 
too, the college student is well equipped with 
a sense of humor and a power of detecting 
sham emotion. The teacher’s greatest func- 
tion is to place before the student material for 
self-activity, and then to exercise the judge’s 
rather than the advocate’s function in criticis- 
ing the evidence and summarizing the testi- 
mony. Yet if that teacher be a true lover of 
his kind, if he wunostentatiously practices 
a higher rule of life; if above all he has the 
supreme courage to connect himself with un- 
popular causes outside the college, anc to 
speak the truth as he sees it when it runs 
counter to student opinion within, who sha:'! 
estimate the moral power of such a clas: 
room? 


The last paper of the morning was read 
by Dr. H. M. J. Klein, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, upon 


MORAL EDUCATION IN OUR HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


Experience, study, reflection and consulta- 
tion with college men in all walks of life have 
led me to the conclusion that the forces mak- 
ing for sraggnce and social righteousness in 
our higher instifutions of learning are both 
varied and complex. It would be compara- 
tively easy to start with some theoretical major 
premise, and then construct a perfectly logical 
syllogism, proving how moral education ought 
to work on general principles, but, alas, those 
who have had anything whatever to do with 
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the moral life of young men and women know 
only too well that conduct refuses to run on 
purely syllogistic lines. Conduct is of the very 
nature of life itself. Hence it has many un- 
predictable, unanalyzable qualities, and diverse 
unaccountable features. This is not a theme, 
therefore, on which a thoughtful man will 
readily prate “thus and so.” Yet the fascina- 
tion of the subject and its overweighing im- 
portance lure on thinker and educator to 
hazard opinion and experiment, each knowing 
in turn that the solution lies afar. 

Moral education, like all education, is first, 
last and always a personal question. The 
supreme factor is found in the unconscious 
influence of a quickening and ennobling per- 
sonality. That given, the rest will follow in 
so far as it can follow—for education even in 
the sphere of morality has its limits in capac- 
ity, hereditary tendencies and individual will. 
The influence of personality is one of the in- 
explicable things of life. It is the most sacred 
thing in all education. It belongs to things 
mystical, this touch of life with life. So deli- 
cate is this relationship of uplifting influence, 
that wherever and whenever it becomes con- 
scious it loses both power and charm. For 
this reason it seems to the writer to be hardly 
advisable to have in an educational institu- 
tion one specific man whose conscious pur- 
pose and recognized mission it is to make men 
good, by inference having the other members 
of the teaching corps looked upon as exist- 
ing simply for the purpose of making men 
wise. Men are not made good in that way. 
There is great truth in that part of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Christmas Sermon” in 
which he says: “There is an idea abroad 
among moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have to 
make good—myself.” Incidentally he adds, 
“My duty to my neighbor is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I have to make him 
happy—if I may.” 

To have a number of men of real moral 
worth in a faculty, men who go about their 
own affairs with good heart and friendly 
spirit, men who allow their moral life and 
usual nature to have whatever genuine, un- 
solicited effect it may—this is the best moral 
asset of any educational institution. Teachers 
of personal power give high moral tone to a 
school. They create a moral atmosphere 
which permeates every phase of student life. 
From them worthy living is caught as by a 
contagion. This influence of personality is 
inevitable, inherent, unescapable. But it dare 
not be obtrusive. It must have a fine sense of 
reverence for the personality of the student. 
Youth abhors posing and pretence. Youth 
looks with suspicion upon a model or a men- 
tor. It succumbs easily however to attraction. 
The life of our higher institutions of learning 
is not corrupt. It is being kept on a compara- 
tively high moral level by the influence and 
personal touch of men who, in simplicity and 
excellence, do a man’s work in a quiet manly 
way in the world which the Son of Man has 
in a similar manner ennobled by his divine 
presence. 

Since then character is a thing that is 
caught rather than taught, does it follow that 
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there is no room for moral instruction in our 
colleges and universities? We believe there 
is abundant place for both incidental and 
formal instruction in the science of right 
living. The incidental method is probably the 
more effective, because it is more unconven- 
tional, and likely to be more concrete and real. 
It takes advantage of incidents as they arise 
in college life, in the community or in the 
nation, and applies them while interest is 
awake. This does not mean that moral appli- 
cations are to be lugged in by the ears on 
every petty occasion. It does not imply that 
the humanities, for instance, are to be taught 
mainly with a view to the inculcation of moral 
lessons. First must always come truth. In 
resenting truth fearlessly the greatest moral 
esson is taught. Truth, however, is most 
intimately linked to personality. If in a les- 
son in history or literature there come under 
consideration characters and ideals of unusual 
worth, a teacher who is really vital, who has 
red corpuscles in his blood, whose pores are 
open, whose nerves tingle with a sense of the 
concreteness and reality of life, whose soul is 
appreciative of the things that are more ex- 
cellent, simply cannot help expressing and im- 
parting his enthusiasm for moral values. Not 
to do so would be unreal and cowardly. There 
is no merit or scientific sense in avoiding all 
the implications of an incident simply because 
they happen to have moral value. 

In a well-balanced curriculum there are 
certain courses of study which, while not in- 
tended for formal ethical instruction, yet 
afford unusual opportunities for guidance to 
students forming convictions on the essential 
problems of living. A well-directed course in 
hygiene which treats in a straightforward way 
the problem of the physical basis of mental 
and moral culture; a well-coordinated course 
in biology in its varied relations to the mystery 
of all life; the several sciences with their em- 
phasis on the inexorableness of law, and their 
open-minded willingness to face the facts 
exactly as they are; philosophy in its attempt 
to see life steadily and to see it whole; the 
social sciences in particular, dealing as they 
do with the great convictions of social con- 
sciousness, truly they all have their own way 
of helping to bring men to a sense of the im- 
portance of the great moral values of life. 

True as it is that under the influence of a 
worthy quickening teacher all education is 
moral in its broadest sense, does it therefore 
follow that a deliberate course of ethics is 
unnecessary and uncalled for? Personally we 
believe that there is abundant room for the 
formal study of ethics. It does not follow 
that, because it is not the most important 
thing in moral instruction, it is therefore a 
negligible quantity among the forces that 
make for manhood. It is certainly helpful 
morally as well as intellectually for mature 
minds to rationalize their volitions, to be 
brought to reflective thought on moral ques- 
tions, to be put into a position where they are 
compelled to judge the problems of conduct 
for themselves. High ideals, breadth of 
vision, and a deep sense of life’s seriousness 
and purpose are fostered im many young men 
and women by a studious consideration of 
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ethical problems. We know full well the ob- 
jections which are usually made to this eclectic 
point of view, the Aristotelian theory that 
moral life is the result of action only, the 
Socratic principle that virtue can be taught, 
the age-long question of the separation of the 
intellect and the will. Whether knowledge 
makes for virtue or not, we must still admit 
that ideas have in them tendencies of realiza- 
tion, and that the essential difference be- 
tween idea and act is not so great as our 
purely voluntaristic friends would have us 
believe. 

Of course character results from action. 
Ideas are futile unless they do express them- 
selves in life. What does this mean for the 
average student? Where in the college world 
is there opportunity for the development of 
moral strength by active self-expression? 
Everywhere the gates are open. There are 
those who would have us believe that a col- 
lege ought to make far-reaching, special 
efforts to create opportunities for the social ex- 
pression of all its students with a view to 
their moral upbuilding. They would have us 
think that the normal student-life is not suffi- 
cient for moral salvation. Works of super- 
erogation are looked upon as necessary for the 
development of social convictions. Person- 
ally we believe that for certain students espe- 
cially adapted to that kind of thing it may be 
splendid training to engage in social settle- 
ment work, or in social activities of a special 
character. To demand of all students how- 
ever that they find their chief inspiration and 
help to moral upbuilding in extra-collegiate 
functions or activities, it seems to us, would 
be a calamity. After all the primary business 
of a student is to study. There is more oppor- 
tunity for the development of moral strength 
in regular, faithful college work than in any- 
thing else. We believe in the moral value of 
work done honestly and faithfully, in spite of 
moods. The consistent application to serious 
work makes for substantiality of character. 
The application of a fixed and regular amount 
of energy to real tasks in the line of simple 
daily duty requires and develops will-power as 
does nothing else. The natural life and 
normal fellowships of the little college world 
of the present have in them all the elements, 
problems and possibilities of social morality. 
The constant emphasis on preparation for the 
morrow to the neglect of the duty of to-day, 
and the straining after broader spheres of 
activity to the neglect of the normal relation- 
ships immediately at hand, all in the name of 
moral training, makes morality unreal and 
bends it to the breaking point. There is abso- 
lutely no moral substitute in the student world 
for faithful and honest intellectual work con- 
scientiously performed. 

We believe further that the background to 
all moral education, which is to have an abid- 
ine influence on life and civilization, must be 
religious. There need perhaps be very little 
if any formal, conventional, compulsory reli- 
gious instruction, but there certainly must be 
an exaltation of the things of the spirit, faith 
in the eternal significance of life and of the 
world, reverence for the sacredness of the in- 
dividual person, and the spirit of a simple 
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faith in God. Eucken is certainly right in his 
claim that any theory of personality is in- 
sufficient which is not religiously based. 
Ethical ideas certainly fail of their full power 
over the heart and will, unless they are con- 
nected with the belief in the unseen, and un- 
less they spring from a sense of the reality 
and transfiguring power of “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” This thought is 
strong in the minds of leaders in education 
to-day. It is significant that the dominant 
note in at least two of the great inaugural 
addresses of University Presidents delivered 
during the past year, was the necessity for the 
cultivation in the higher schools of America 
of that essential religion which exalts the 
things of the human spirit over things physi- 
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cal, and which reads back of the material 
world a purpose and a destiny. It is easy, of 
course, to caricature this ideal, and, in the 
light of certain past experiences, to criticise 
it severely. But the truth remains that reli- 
gion lifted above its accidents to its essential 
significance is bound to remain’ the inspiration 
of the highest educational ideals of our day. 
Forever true is it that in education as in all 
= the source of the best is found in the fact 
that 

Back of the gift is the Giver, 

Back of the cistern the river; 

Beyond the finite lies infinity, 

Above man’s dust, God’s divinity. 


See Next Number. 
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SPRING ARBOR DAY. 





In the name and by the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


PROCLAMATION. 


The prosperity and commercial independ- 
ence of a nation depends very largely upon 
the ratio of its production of raw products to 
its consumption of the same. As the rate of 
consumption relatively increases, the cost of 
living advances and dependence upon other 
nations finally follows. During the last fifty 
years our State and nation have experienced 
a wonderful industrial development which has 
been attended by a tremendous increase in 
the rate of consumption and a relative de- 
crease in the rate of production. 

This industrial development has made heavy 
demands upon our forests, as a result of 
which the rate of consumption of forests and 
forest products has been and is now far in 
excess of the rate of production. Wasteful 
methods of lumbering and forest fires are con- 
tributing factors. Diseases such as the chest- 
nut tree blight are exacting their annual toll. 

Unless the rates of production and con- 
sumption can be made to approach each other, 
we shall soon become forest poor. By the 
practice of intelligent, conservative methods, 
this ratio can be controlled. 

It requires, first, a knowledge of the reme- 
dies for existing conditions, and, second, the 
initiative to put these remedies into operation. 
In order that the citizens of this Common- 
wealth may be intelligently informed concern- 
ing the forest conditions of the State and of 
the country at large, and further, that tree 
planting, reforestation and the practice of 
correct forestry methods may be stimulated, 





the custom has been established of setting 
aside one or more days each spring for the 
observance of Arbor Day. 

In accordance with the above custom, I, 
John K. Tener, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, do hereby, designate 
Friday, April 11, and Friday, April 25, 1913, 
Arbor Days throughout the Commonwealth. 

All public and private schools are urged to 
proceed in the observance of the day by plant- 
ing trees and by conducting such exercises as 
will give a clear conception of the importance 
of this subject. 

Given under my hand and the Greal Seal of 
the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-first day of March, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and thirteen, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh. 


By the Governor: 
Ropert A. McAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Joun K. Tener. 


— 
——— 





ia 1911, “the most conservative State in 
the Union, Pennsylvania, enacted the 
most progressive and complete School Code 
ever attempted.” So says the American 
School Board Journal in issue for Febru- 
ary, 1913. We are glad to have an opinion 
so favorable and so unqualified of our 
New School Code, from this leading author- 
ity in the great West. 





“ Give the School Code a Chance” was 
the expression of sentiment by the Board of 
Directors of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, at a monthly meet- 
ing held a few days since. About 60 bills, 
providing for changes in the school system 
of the State, have been introduced at 
Harrisburg. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation means to oppose the passage of any 
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of these bills where scientific investigation 
has not shown the new measures to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The new list of words issued by the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board is of course severely 
criticised. It is a mistake to make changes 
simply to suit the whim of a few individ- 
uals, regardless of etymology or of any 
scientific study. “This simplified spelling 
will merely be a refuge for orthographic 
sinners,” declares Dr. Edward Nolen, libra- 
rian of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
“Tt is not based on any scientific study and 
is but the result of the arbitrary action of a 
self-constituted committee. There are ety- 
mological reasons for the spelling in the 
authorized dictionaries and there is no rea- 
son for the change.” Think of “corus” 
for the good old word “ chorus,” and “ eco” 
for “echo,” and “neel” for kneel. These 
mutilations are recommended by the board. 





It was a notable meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association—the high-water 
mark of this leading department—that was 
held a few weeks ago in Philadelphia. 
Superintendents of schools were there in 
force from all parts of the United States, 
many of the ablest and best men and wo- 
men in the land, and Superintendent Brum- 
baugh and his earnest co-workers showed 
oe again the City of Brotherly 

ve. 


The enrollment at the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was 6,12I—more than twice that of any 
previous year. President Becht, his alert 
secretary, Miss Mylecraine, and the superin- 
tendents in all parts of the State of whom 
they never lost count, worked up a record 
membership that, we trust, will mark an era 
in the history of the Association. The 
Executive Committee directs that the an- 
nual report of proceedings shall be issued 
in cloth binding. This will cause some 
delay, but the books will be distributed 
within a few weeks. We hope to get them 
into the hands of all members by May 1o. 








THE offices of Superintendent Martin G. 
Brumbaugh and his associates are now 
located on the 12th floor of the new Stock 
Exchange Building. They were removed 
from the sixth floor of City Hall at the 
request of Mayor Blankenburg, who main- 
tained that under the new school code the 
Board of Education was not entitled to 
housing in the public buildings. The De- 
partment of Supplies is also located in the 
Stock Exchange Building. The office of 
the secretary of the Board of Education is 
still in City Hall. 
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In a report of the grand jury in one of 
our large cities, valuable for its informa- 
tion and syggestions, it is shown that me- 
chanics are rarely sent to prison. There 
are but few now in the penitentiary. Busy 
minds and hands seldom fall into evil temp- 
tation, thus proving the old adage that 
“idleness is the devil’s cushion.” It is a 
calamity that the learning of trades by the 
youth of the country has become so diffi- 
cult. Machinists are wanted almost every- 
where, and it is one of the best trades 
going. Boys should learn trades. It makes 
men self-reliant. To be a good plumber and 
gas-fitter is a fortune in itself. 





Or Louis Agassiz one of his former stu- 
dents at Harvard says: I have never heard 
his equal as an expounder of the deep things 
of nature. He gloried in the exercise of 
this power. Though hampered by poverty, 
“T have no time to make money,” he said. 
He sought no title but to be called teacher. 
To do anything else was only to misuse his 
gift. At his desk he was an inspiration, 
but hardly more so than in private talk. I 
recall walks we took with him to study 
natural objects, and especially the striated 
rocks which, as he had detected, bore plain 
evidence that the configuration of the 
region had been shaped by glaciers. He 
was charmingly affable, always encouraging 
our questions. 


“Where do our thoughts come from,” 
says George Macdonald. Ideas come to us 
not of ourselves. One thing usually sug- 
gests another, and the connection is readily 
seen. But often this is not the case. 
Bernard Shaw has stated more than once 
that he is “inspired.” “I am pushed,” he 
says, “ by a natural need to set to work to 
write down conversations that come into 
my head unaccountably. Af first I hardly 
know the speakers and cannot find names 
for them. Then they become more and 
more familiar, and I learn their names. 
Finally I come to know them very well and 
discover what it is they are driving at and 
why it is they have said and done the things 
I have been moved to set down.” Other 
writers and painters, too, have described 
their processes in a similar way. William 
Blake was positive and emphatic in describ- 
ing himself as a mere amanuensis, writing 
down the words that were audibly spoken to 
him, and he painted in the same way from 
a model set before his eyes and visible to 
him alone. Rodin, the French sculptor, 
gave his assent to the same idea of models 
visible to the eye of the artist. Dickens 
said that his characters were actually visi- 
ble and audible to him, and it will be re- 
membered that “Kubla Khan” was dic- 
tated to Coleridge while he slept. 
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A FRIEND looking over these paragraphs 
in the report of one of our superintendents, 
speaks of it as “a pérsonal unburdening of 
smartness, mixed with the elements of a 
fundamental and great truth”: 

“ We are moving along about as usual. We 
have not been carried away by any fads, 
even question the saneness of manual 
training. We have had writing and music 
for some years, but I do not believe in 
taking time from the fundamental things 
and the money for the benefit of a half- 
dozen. The longer I live and the more 
sense I get the more am I sure that we 
should make children go to school until they 
are fourteen, and take what has been pre- 
scribed for them, then if they have inclina- 
tions, which by the way are bad for any- 
body, but if they do have them, let us in- 
dulge them as far as it is expedient. 

“T think that one reason why The Ladies 
Home Journal had that abortion was be- 
cause we have been crazy on subjects that 
have no place until children are older. I 
have always liked the way schools are 
managed in Pennsylvania, and especially 
in the fact that we half-baked superinten- 
dents have a wide latitude in which to hang 
ourselves; and many of us would have al- 
ready been hanged were it not for a merci- 
ful providence who overlooks fools and 
sparrows. I am idiot enough to have per- 
suiaded myself into the belief that my pupils 
are going out into the world a little better 
equipped than from the average school. 
We give them the real thing while they are 
here, and we do pump them full of good 
wholesome things about their bodies and 
about clean and upright living. You know 
I’m good on preaching.” 


— we 
~—< 


CONGRATULATIONS. 








Sager State congratulates Governor Tener 

upon his re-appointment of State 
Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer for 
another four-years term as head of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. A man of 
judicial temper and of broad and liberal cul- 
ture, a teacher of varied and successful ex- 
perience who had the good fortune in his 
student days to know inspiring teachers, a 
sane educational leader under all circum- 
stances, he has come to be recognized as 
one of the foremost school men in the land. 
His continuance in office in this time of un- 
rest and change and development means 
much to the schools of the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Schaeffer had the good fortune to be 
born on a farm near Kutztown, in Berks 
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County, Pennsylvania, February 3, 1849, and 
is not yet beyond the prime of life at the 
age of sixty-four years. He entered Frank- 
lin and Marshall College from the prepara- 
tory school of his home borough, and grad- 
uated at eighteen years of age in the. class 
of 1867. He then studied theology at 
Mercersburg, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Dr. E. E. Higbee and other 
noted divines in the Reformed Church. 
Here he was ordained to the ministry, a 
qualification of fitness of the first order for 
the high position he has held so long and 
whose obligations and duties he has dis- 
charged so well for twenty years. German 
was his mother-tongue and, at home in the 
German literature, he naturally looked for 
a post-graduate course to the universities 
of Berlin, Tiibingen and Leipsic, where he 
spent two very profitable years. On his re- 
turn from Europe he taught for a time both 
at Mercersburg and at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, resigning to acept the prin- 
cipalship of the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown. For sixteen years he 
directed the work here with easy business 
tact and unusual ability, under which the 
school grew steadily in numbers and useful- 
ness. During these years he became widely 
known as one of our best instructors on the 
institute platform. Pennsylvania has been 
very fortunate in her Superintendents of 
Public Instruction, but no man has at any 
time come to the head of this department 
with a more even and better equipment for 
the work before him or more inborn fitness 
for it. 

When Governor Pattison, in 1893, at the 
suggestion of Attorney-General W. U. Hen- 
sel of his Cabinet, tendered to Dr. Schaeffer 
the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, soon to become vacant by the ex- 
piration of the term of Dr. D. J. Walker, 
he declined to acept unless the salary 
($2500) should be increased. Hon. A. G. 
Seyfert, member of the Legislature from 
Lancaster County, presented a bill in the 
House advancing the salary to $5000. It 
was made $4000, to prevent defeat of the 
bill and Dr. Schaeffer accepted this impor- 
tant seat in the Cabinet of the Governor. 

We have known intimately all the State 
Superintendents who have held the office 
these fifty years--Wickersham, Higbee, 
Waller, Schaeffer—and have had the pleas- 
ure of congratulating each of these men 
upon his appointment and re-appointments, 
and have just sent this word of glad good- 
will to the last of them: “It was a good 
day for Pennsylvania when you came to the 
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head of the School Department. May God 
continue his blessing upon your great 
work!” April 8th the appointment was 
confirmed. 


— 
> 


DEATH OF DR. LYTE. 








Dr. Eliphalet Oram Lyte, for many years 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, died at the Hamilton Apart- 
ments, January 3, 1913, after a lingering ill- 
ness. Since his retirement from the normal 
school some months ago he has lived in 
Lancaster. He had been principal of this 
school since 1887 and was one of the most 
widely known educators in the State. He 
was born June 29, 1842, near Bird-in-Hand, 
where he passed his early life. In the win- 
ter. he attended school and in the summer 
he worked in his father’s nursery. He was 
preparing for college when the Civil War 
broke out and he enlisted. He rose from 
the ranks to be a commissioned officer in 
the light artillery. At Chancellorsville he 
was wounded and never completely recov- 
ered from its effects. Returning home he 
resumed his studies and began to teach. 
He then became a student at the Normal 
School, graduated in 1868. From this time 
he had been one of the faculty. In 1878 
Franklin and Marshall College conferred 
upon him the degree of master of arts and 
in 1887 that of doctor of philosophy. He was 
the author of a number of text books, a 
series on English grammar, one on book- 
keeping and collections of music. He was 
also a popular lecturer on educational and 
literary topics. In 1891 he was elected 
president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He was a life member of the National 
Educational Association, of which he had 
been a director. He was president of that 
body in 1899. He was also a member of 
the American Academy of Political Science. 
Fraternally, Dr. Lyte was a thirty-third 
degree Mason, receiving his last degree in 
1885; he also held membership in the Loyal 
Legion, the G. A. R. and the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 


deans 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 








At its convention of 1911, the National 
Educational Association placed upon its 
records a resolution to the effect that “ the 
very material advance made in the cause of 
World Peace during the past year encour- 
ages the National Educational Association 
to urge a more widespread dissemination of 
knowledge upon this vital subject.” The 
following spring, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, P. P. Claxton, officially recommended 
the celebration of Peace Day, and at once 
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in forty-one of our states, public recogni- 
tion of the day was urged through official 
letters and bulletins. “Again, at its annual 
convention of I912, the National Educa- 
tional Association re-enforced its former 
words by resolving, “ The National Educa- 
tional Association again records its interest 
in the cause of World Peace, which it re- 
gards as one of the great educational move- 
ments of the age.” 

The teaching of the history and the prin- 
ciples of the peace movement introduces 
little new material into the curriculum. 
History, civil government, physical, polit- 
ical and commercial geography, and moral 
training already are essentials of the course 
of study and with them the peace movement 
is primarily concerned. Appreciating this 
correlation, Miss Lucile Gulliver has pre- 
pared “ The Friendship of Nations,” a story 
of the peace movement for young people, 
which will serve both as a manual for 
Peace Day and as a supplementary reader 
for the upper grammar and lower high 
school grades. By its skilful treatment of 
the subject matter this book adds materially 
to the reader’s fund of useful knowledge 
of history, civil government, geography and 
ethics, and also provides instruction in the 
history of peace. As an adjunct for the 
celebration of Peace Day, which is to be 
observed on the 18th of May, nothing more 
appropriate than “The Friendship of Na- 
tions ” can be found. 


-_— 


MUST TELL THE TRUTH. 








HE mails must not be used to defraud, 
and advertisements must not lie—too 
much. Governor Tener has approved the 
Bigger bill, prohibiting the making of false 
statements or advertisements concerning 
merchandise, securities or services. The 
act affects all publications within the State. 
The provisions of the new law, the seventh 
bill to be signed this year, are: 

Whoever, in a newspaper, periodical, cir- 
cular, form, letter or other publication, pub- 
lished, distributed, or circulated in this 
Commonwealth, in any advertisement in 
this Commonwealth, knowingly makes or 
disseminates or causes to be made or dis- 
seminated any statement or assertion con- 
cerning the quantity, the quality, the merit, 
the use, the present or former price, the 
cost, the reason for the price or the motive 
or purpose of a sale of any merchandise, 
securities or services or concerning the 
method or cost of production or manufac- 
ture of such merchandise or the possession 
of rewards, prizes or distinctions conferred 
on account of such merchandise or the man- 
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ner or source of purchase of such merchan- 
dise or securities which is untrue, or cal- 
culated to mislead, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding sixty days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

No right-minded American can contem- 
plate without a thrill of pain the sight of 
Julian Hawthorne and Dr. William J. Mor- 
ton, the white-haired sons of two distin- 
guished Americans, taken to the Tombs 
prison with manacles on their wrists. Yet 
it is better that even these honored names 
should take their place in the annals of 
crime than that the growing practice of 
using the mails-for the sale of stock in 
worthless mining and other swindling enter- 
prises, as has been done so often all about 
us, should go unchecked. 


— 


COMMON SENSE HOME WORK. 








fie encouragement of home study and 

home work of other kinds which is 
given due credit in the monthly grade of 
the pupil in the schools is another of the 
good things done and doing by Supt. Addi- 
son Jones and the progressive school board 
of West Chester. A weekly report card, 
signed by the parent, shows the time (num- 
ber of minutes) spent in darning and sewing, 
cooking and baking, general housework and 
any other work at home or work for wages 
away from home, as well as the quality of 
the work. No credit is given for less than 
ninety minutes per week, and only the girls 
in the grades who take sewing or domestic 
science—one or both—and the boys in the 
grades who take basketry or manual train- 
ing—one or both—are allowed to enter the 
home classes and get school credit for home 
industrial work. Supt. Jones sends out this 
circular through the schools: 

With the introduction of manual training, 
sewing and domestic science into the public 
schools the question of correlating the work 
done in school with home economics has 
arisen. To acquire knowledge and: skill in 
the special lines of study and work in school 
without practice in them at home, when the 
opportunity is at hand in almost every family, 
seems neglectful of one of the most effective 
means of reaching the very best results. 

The school can, it is believed, take into ac- 
count home industrial work, encourage pupils 
in its performance, and give credit for such 
work well done when so reported to the prin- 
cipal of the school. Cards will be given to 
the pupils who are taking any of the indus- 
trial courses. These cards when filled by 
the parents must be brought to the principal 
on the Monday morning following the week 
in which the work was done. 
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The credit given by the teachers in sewing, 
manual training, domestic science, or bas- 
ketry, will be combined with the credit given for 
home work, allowing the school work to make 
up two thirds of the final credit. The com- 
bination mark thus received will be used as 
the monthly credit toward promotion. If 
parents do not desire to have their children 
participate in the industrial home work 
credited in the schools, the marks on the 
reports for such children will be made up as 
heretofore. 

The plan, as outlined above, will, it is be- 
lieved, help pupils in acquiring habits of sys- 
tematic work in the home; it will bring the 
parents and the teachers into closer contact 
through their common interest in the chil- 
dren; and it will be an agency by which pupils 
can get credit in school for time spent on 
industrial work in the home. A sincere desire 
to increase the efficiency of the schools and to 
have the pupils acquire traits of character that 
will make them. most useful in after life 
have prompted the school board in offering 
the plan. 

The West Chester School Board, Mr. Ell- 
wood Patrick president, has also issued the 
following very practical “Letter to Par- 
ents,” the influence of which must be help- 
ful and wholesome: 


The school board in its desire to co-operate 
with parents in getting the best results from 
the advantages offered in the schools and to 
increase the efficiency in the teaching, is 
prompted to issue this open letter to parents 
and guardians. 

In general, it may be said that regular at- 
tendance and punctuality are absolutely essen- 
tial to succcess in any system of schools. 
West Chester is particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing few homes in which children are detained 
from school for any causes except those most 
necessary. 

The board has provided sanitary buildings, 
ventilated, lighted, and heated in accordance 
with the best known methods, and has pro- 
cured the most efficient teachers. The condi- 
tions are therefore such as are conducive to 
best work in school. ' 

Home study is necesary. Every pupil in 
the high school has daily four lessons to pre- 
pare. One of these can be carefully studied 
in school; and by taking advantage of study 
hall privileges, another can also be prepared. 
Two lessons are thus left for home study. 
The length of time to be spent on these lesr 
sons varies with different pupils and on 
different days. It is therefore difficult to lay 
down absolute rules for home study; but in 
general, it may be said that unless a pupil is 
doing considerable systematic study outside 
of school every day, it is certain that he is not 
getting all of his school work well done, and 
the parents should communicate at once with 
the superintendent or the principal, so that 
failure may be avoided. 

It is usually well understood by parents 
that social distractions, especially on school 
day evenings, are nearly always fatal to suc- 
cessful school work. Since the school studies 
are sufficient to occupy all the time of the 
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pupils, except such as is taken for recreation 
or needed service in the home, any special out- 
side duties handicap the pupils in their les- 
son preparation. 

It is only natural for pupils to be interested 
in many things outside of the school room. 
Some of these interests can be turned to 
good account by the skillful teacher and the 
wise parent. In other cases these outside in- 
terests invade the schoolroom to such an ex- 
tent as to demoralize the entire school. A 
number of plays in which pupils take part, 
a succession of parties, a series of events 
which take a large proportion of the pupils 
away from their evening studies, completely 
mar the otherwise successful work of the 
year. In a community such as ours, nearly 
every home affords an excellent environment 
for social recdeation as well as for evening 
study; in consequence, there should not be 
required the exacting duties of outside enter- 
tainments during school day evenings. 

It is therefore urged upon parents that they 
guard with jealous care the time of their 
children in school, against the encroachments 
made upon it; that they consider the time and 
strength of their children a most valuable 
asset, and that they aid the school authorities 
and their children at the same time, by incul- 
cating ideas of good work in school, and 
regular study hours in the homes. 


In the best use of books and the library 
by the boys and girls in the schools, Supt. 
Jones says, 


It is generally believed that pupils retain 
knowledge best when they are thoroughly in- 
terested in a subject. A live teacher uses 
profitably several history and geography texts 
in addition to those adopted by the school 
board, as well as geographical readers and 
historical fiction. 

Since the school board is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the outside reading of the pupils to 
make an appropriation to the library asso- 
ciation from the school funds of the district, 
it is well to consider means by which the 
books in the library can be most profitably 
used, not only by the children in their homes, 
but as aids in the classrooms to make the 
teaching in the schools interesting and most 
effective. 

The children of the borough now use the 
books from the library probably as much 
as is good for them. Many children have 
good reading in their homes, a few do not 
read at all; some read too much and of a kind 
of literature not adapted to do them good. 
The monthly report of the librarian shows 
that the library is a valuable adjunct to the 
work of the schools, both in the number and 
kind of books read by the children. 

The library trustees last year opened a 
children’s room and organized a story hour 
society which had its meetings weekly. This 
was a decided step in advance in teaching the 
children the myths, legends, the biographies 
and stories, which all children delight to 
know. But much more than this—the chil- 
dren heard the stories, became fully interested 
and began to read the books best suited to 
their development. : 

In addition, the trustees appointed a libra- 
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rian for the children’s room, so that they will 
be directed in their tastes and reading. If the 
interest in the children’s room is maintained 
and the work well done by the person in 
charge, the influence of this innovation will 
be far-reaching and the benefits will be life 


ong. 

The high school students have daily use for 
the books drawn from the library, through the 
directive agency of the public school librarian 
and the high school teachers. The scope of 
the work being accomplished in the high 
school by means of books from the library, 
and among the little children by the trustees, 
can be greatly extended by systematizing the 
supplementary reading of the pupils in the 
upper grades, and using the books in the 
public library as aids. 

It is suggested that the school board sanc- 
tion a plan somewhat as follows to be sub- 
mitted to the library trustees. 

1. Teachers will report to the superinten- 
dent the work to be covered in history and 
geography in the next school month on the 
last Friday of the current month. 

2. The superintendent will make a list of 
topics that will be studied in history and geog- 
raphy. This list will be submitted to the 
librarian so she may select histories and his- 
torical novels, geographies and geographical 
readers for the use of the pupils in the public 
schools. 

3. The books so selected will be charged to 
West Chester School District, to be returned 
to the public library in a month from the 
time they are taken out, free of cost, except- 
ing when books are torn or in other ways 
abused. 

4. The books selected for the several schools 
will be called for by employees of the school 
district and delivered to the schools needing 
them, and then charged to the pupils who use 
them outside of the schoolroom, in the same 
way as books belonging to the district. When 
the books are returned by the pupils, proper 
credit will be given to them. 

5. At the end of the school month the 
books will be returned to the library, and 
new sets will be made up and taken out. 


ie 
—_— 


SAVE THE YOUNG TREES. 





Bae Arbor Day proclamation of Gov- 

ernor Tener urges the planting of 
trees. Are the schools doing their share, 
and their duty, in this work so essential to 
the well-being of the citizen and of the 
State. Are the awful disasters of the re- 
cent floods due in any measure to the reck- 
less destruction of our forests? The State 
of Pennsylvania has entered wisely upon the 
work of reforestation. Let everybody who 
can do so, plant and encourage the planting 
of trees in all proper places. The squirrels, 
the birds, the winds, the waters, plant seeds 
in all sorts of places and in time the young 
trees make their appearance, and under 
favorable conditions grow to maturity—no 
one knows how. But these young trees are 
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destroyed with careless indifference by so 
many people! Here we have a thought and 
a fact or two that may be worth pondering: 
“ Anyone who lives in a city or in a tree- 
less region must be astounded to see how 
slowly sentiment in favor of encouraging 
woodland growth spreads in sections that 
have always had forests. This means a 
steadily increasing cost of lumber. The 
farmer’s boy starts out on one of these mild 
days of early spring, to see if his fences are 
standing. Following along the scraggly old 
brush fence that some shiftless farm hand 
laid, he finds various gaps. A few strokes 
with his keen and shiny axe, and a hundred 
or two nice young oak, maple or chestnut 
trees have been slaughtered. The fence is 
tight for one more year. Buta future bank 
account has been sacrificed and he has helped 
make building material costly. The writer 
once spent some-time in a fairly wooded dis- 
trict where there was a large factory oper- 
ated by a wood-burning engine. It might be 
supposed that the plant would have paid a 
liberal price to nearby lumbermen and 
farmers for wood from well matured trees. 
On the contrary, the wood burner was put 
in because the farmers of the neighborhood 
were willing to sacrifice young growth, 
about 15 to 25 years old, for a song. They 
called it ‘trash wood.’ The pittance of 
money that the mill paid them tided over 
their slovenly farming one more year. 
Meanwhile the whole section was impover- 
ished of building material and taxable 
woodlands, while the only interest that prof- 
ited was the factory corporation, which 
saved half its normal fuel cost. Many 
people have the idea that the increased use 
of brick and cement is setting lumber aside 
as a building material. But if they will but 
co-operate with the Lord, and cherish the 
young trees, they will find that His stores 
of oak, chestnut and pine will cost much 
less than man-made building compounds.” 


<< 


UNITED ITALY. 








Bape Sal Italy impresses one as a coming 
nation with a great future; and not 
the least impressive thing one sees in his- 
toric Rome is the new monument to United 
Italy. This will be the finest monument in 
the world, erected by the nation at a cost 
of over $7,000,000 to commemorate the stc- 
cessful struggle led by Victor Emanuel II. 
and Garabaldi to free Italy from the Aus- 
trian yoke and Rome from the Vatican, 
which resulted in the present United Italy. 
It is in a fine location, being visible from 
nearly any part of the City of Seven Hills. 
It rivals St. Peter’s in grandeur and far sur- 
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passes it in beauty, in my judgment. The 
monument is to United Italy, but as there 
is a large, gilded, bronze equestrian statue 
of Victor Emanuel II. in front, facing the 
Corso, many people call it the Victor 
Emanuel monument. 

The way this public monument is being 
raised, to be the delight and wonder of 
many generations for hundreds of years, is 
in marked contrast to the “system” under 
which some of our own buildings have been 
erected at public expense, and the contrast 
is unpleasant for a patriotic American to 
contemplate. 

The people by vote chose between two 
designs, after seeing each for a long time 
in plaster. When the selection had been 
made the plaster was removed, and the 
whole thing is being made of solid marble. 
No hollow columns, no brick and plaster 
encrusted with marble, give an opportunity 
for anyone to cry graft! The whole thing 
when finished will be what it purports to 
be, nothing more, nothing less. 


<< 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Two local in- 
stitutes were held during the month of 
February. Both were well attended. The 
cream of educational meetings in the life of 
a superintendent was held in Philadelphia in 
the last week of February. The inspiration 
and knowledge gained will certainly be felt 
in the increased activities of teachers and 
superintendents. 

CrRAWwForD.—Supt. Blair: Local institutes 
were held in February in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of the county. Many of them were well 
attended and very profitable. Similar meet- 
ings were also held in nearly all the districts 
early in March. The fine modern one-room 
building, replacing the one destroyed by fire 
in Summit township, is now in use. Farmers’ 
institutes have been held in five different sec- 
tions of the county. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Nine institutes 
and educational meetings were held in differ- 
ent sections of the county during the month. 
The annual meeting of the directors’ asso- 
ciation was also held. Dr. G. M. Philips 
was present and discussed the school code and 
other educational subjects, making this one 
of the most helpful meetings we have held. 
The county spelling contest proved to be a 
most interesting feature of the programme. 
Thirty-four pupils from all parts of the 
county participated. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: The directors’ 
convention was one of the leading educa- 
tional events of the school year. Of the 90. 
directors of the county, 88 attended. Profita- 
ble district institutes were held at Marion 
and Lemasters. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: The new one- 
room building in Todd township is a beauty. 
It meets all the requirements of the code, and 
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being situated on one of the main roads to 
the county-seat it is expected that much good 
will result from this public-spirited effort of 
the board of that district. 

HunTincpon.—Supt. Dell: Five local insti- 
tutes were held—all good meetings, with 
crowded houses of enthusiastic citizens. The 
directors’ convention was a great success. The 
first exhibition of manual training work for 
this county was made at the convention; it 
was very creditable. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: A number of 
teachers’ meetings and farmers’ institutes 
were held in various sections of the county— 
all good meetings. These farmers’ institutes 
have aroused a great deal of interest in this 
county, and have paved the way for the intro- 
duction of agriculture into the schools. Agri- 
culture is now taught as a regular part of 
the high school course in seven of our borough 
and township high schools, and Goff and 
Mayne’s First Principles of Agriculture is in 
use in nearly all our rural schools in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Mercer.—Supt. McConnell: Our schools are 
laying special stress on reading, writing and 
drawing. The teachers were called together 
for instruction in writing. Special instruct- 
ors were provided for this purpose. 

MirFrLin.—Supt. Wills: Besides several good 
local institutes, the directors’ association held 
its annual meeting with an attendance of 
fifty-four out of a total of seventy-four. 
Sup’t J. M. Coughlin gave two earnest and 
inspiring addresses. We have arranged for a 
uniform high school entrance examination 
to be given May 1, 1913, by a committee of 
principals and the county superintendent. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Many success- 
ful patrons’ meetings were held during the 
month. The majority of our citizens begin to 
appreciate the meaning of “Our Public 

chools.” In many districts suitable pictures 
have been purchased and placed upon the 
walls of the school rooms, where they now 
hang in silent ministry to pupils, patrons and 
teachers. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: A very successful 
local institute was held at Matamoras, with 
a large attendance from neighboring districts, 
including Port Jervis, N The speakers 
were Sup’t Geo. A. Grim, of Northampton Co., 
Sup’t L. J. Roys, of Port Jarvis, N. Y., Mr. 
Wm. Speidel and the county superintendent. 

Perry—Supt. Kline: The new school build- 
ing of Newport was formally dedicated to the 
cause of education. President Noble, of 
Dickinson College, delivered the address. 

SomerseT.—Supt. Seibert: The contest held 
for the Somerset County Boys’ Agricultural 
Club and Girls’ League was held in the As- 
sembly Room of the Court House. Nearly all 
of the schools were represented in the ex- 
hibits. The originality displayed in the handi- 
work of the children as exhibited in the 
articles, proved a great surprise to the public. 
The clubs were organized for the purpose of 
encouraging, through friendly rivalry, the 
boys to enter the competition in agricultural 
pursuits and to stimulate the interest of the 
girls in household work. Parents were urged 
to set aside small pieces of land for the boys 
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to work and to encourage the girls in carryi 
out their own ideas in plain and artistic 
needle work, as well as, in other branches of 
domestic arts. The result disclosed by the 
exhibit was astonishing and illustrated marked 
ability on the part of the pupils. 

_ Troca.—Supt. Retan: The new school build- 
ing at Tioga has been dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises. Judge Cameron, of Wells- 
boro, delivered the principal address. It is 
one of the finest buildings in the county and 
was constructed by the joint boards of Tioga 
borough and Tioga township for the purpose 
of consolidating the schools of the two dis- 
trict. At the beginning of the school year 
the rural teachers were notified that they 
would be expected to observe patrons’ day 
on the afternoon of February 21st. About 
two weeks before this date a card was sent to 
each teacher as a reminder, and making cer- 
tain suggestions as to programme, etc. From 
what I can learn the request was generally 
observed. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: In Buffalo town- 
ship the entire board of directors accompanied 
me. In the schools visited during the month, 
I was pleased with the attendance; also with 
the improvement in the teaching of agricul- 
ture. The state course is working out well 
where the teacher is progressive enough to 
study it. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Of the five 
district institutes planned by the County Insti- 
tute, two have been held—one at Canonsburg 
with over one hundred teachers; the other at 
Claysville, where 45 teachers attended. We 
took part in the dedication of four new school 
buildings during the month. 

Wayne.—Supt. Koehler: The teachers of 
Honesdale took up a subscription to replenish 
the school library and in less than two weeks 
collected over $600. Enthusiastic patrons’ 
meetings were held in Berlin and Damascus 
townships. Flags were raised and appropriate 
exercises conducted. The teachers of Berlin 
township, Hawley and Honesdale hold meet- 
ings bi-weekly to discuss school work. The 
East Berlin (rural) school, with 26 pupils, 
raised $110 to improve their school property. 
This is an example of what can be done in a 
rural district when there exists proper co- 
operation among teachers, pupils and patrons. 

Bristot.—Supt. Baggs: The recess periods 
are now observed under the personal direction 
of the teachers with gratifying results. The 
school-houses are open in the evenings for 
various uses; a girl’s reading room is main- 
tained in one of them. 

CuESTER.—Supt. Cole: The cornerstone of 
the new Franklin grammar school was laid 
with suitable ceremonies. It will contain 
eighteen classrooms, an assembly room, a 
manual training room, and two domestic 
science rooms. The total cost will be $85,000. 

CotumsBia.—Supt. Dodd: The Lancaster 
County High School Association was ad- 
dressed by Prof. Koch, high school inspector, 
to such good purpose that a committee was 
appointed to make a report one year hence 
upon eliminations in arithmetic and geography. 

Corry.—Supt. Cross: Our teachers are now 
enjoying a course of lectures by Dr. W. A. 
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Elliott, of Allegheny College, on “The His- 
tory of Education with Modern Interpreta- 
tions.” The course comprises twenty lectures 
for which thirty of our thirty-five teachers 
have ‘enrolled at $7.00 each. A _half-hour’s 
discussion follows each lecture. People other 
than teachers are admitted at 50 cents per 
lecture. Great interest is shown, and I con- 
sider this course one of the greatest educa- 
tional opportunities Corry has ever had. 
FaRRELL.—Supt. Eckles: We have had ad- 
dresses made to our teachers and the high 
school this year by Prof. C. Blaine Smathers 
of Grove oa. Sup’t H. E. McConnell and 
Dr. J. A. Shott of Westminster College. 
These addresses were helpful to us all. 
Harrisburg—Supt. Downes: The Board of 
School Directors has acted favorably upon the 
following propositions: 1. To increase the 
maximum salary schedule of all teachers in the 
elementary grades, excepting principals and 
teachers of special subjects, ten dollars per 
month, thereby making the maximum salaries 
in the future $90 and $85, instead of $80 and 
$75 as at present. 2. To make the annual in- 
crease of such of the above mentioned teach- 
ers as have had five or more years experience, 
five dollars per month instead of two and a 
half. 3. To provide that all teachers who 
have taught in Harrisburg sixteen years or 
more, and whose regular annual increase under 
the new schedule would not amount next year 
to seventy-five dollars per month or more, 
shall begin the new schedule next September 
by receiving seventy-five dollars per month. 
4. To provide that all teachers shall receive 
half-pay in case of personal illness or death 
in the immediate family for an absence not 
exceeding a total of four weeks during the 
year, instead of two as at present. This is 
by far the most important salary advancement 
ever made at one time to the teachers of Har- 
risburg. I feel sure that the Board’s generous 
action will be appreciated by all affected and 
that it will result in a continuation of that 
earnestness in work and that loyalty and de- 
votion to duty which have always character- 
ized the teachers of this city. 
Lansrorp.—Supt. Kuntz: Patrons’ Day was 
observed by our schools, at which time the 
parents were invited to inspect the work of the 
pupils and also to see the results of the first 
four months’ work in our manual training 
department. Every one voted the affair a 
success. We have finally started actual work 
in: physical culture throughout the grades. 
The town is waking up to the fact that a new 
central high school building is needed. 
Through the activity of the present board of 
directors and corps of teachers, we expect 
the town to vote the required loan to meet 
the expenses of erecting a building that will 
be a credit to the town. The need is appar- 
ent, and only the vote of the people is lack- 
ing to realize our expectation. The teachers 
are taking an interest in “present day educa- 
tional topics” by systematic reading and 
studying several books on pedagogy, and 
about fifteen different school journals. We 
are doing our best to keep up to date. 
LANCASTER.—Supt. Hickman: Physical train- 
ing, moral and ethical instruction, and nature- 
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study excursions have been introduced in the 
schools. We are using the schools as social 
centers and for literary purposes in the 
evenings. Industrial training is under con- 
sideration. 

LatrosE.—Supt. Downs: Latrobe has voted 
on the question of issuing bonds for the 
erection of a modern high school building. 
The proposition carried by a vote of 822 to 
200, and the board is planning to proceed with 
the erection of the building during the com- 
ing year. : 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Sand tables 
have been provided for all the primary grades. 
Our schools are being visited more frequently 
by the patrons and there is a better disposi- 
tion to inquire into the nature of the work 
done there. This is cause for rejoicing, since 
the one attitude which is intolerable is in- 
difference on the part of parents. Criticism 
is, in our judgment, much less to be feared. 

Mawanoy Twe. (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Noonan: A modern two-room building was 
opened at Buck Mountain, and the villagers 
feel quite proud of their little school. It cost 
$4,000. It is a model of its kind. 

McKees Rocxs.—Supt. Johnston: Dividing 
our year into two semesters and examining 
for promotion at mid-year, we find an excel- 
lent help to the pupils and teachers. Rapidity 
and thoroughness is the plan. 

Mr. CarMeEL.—Supt. Dean: Plans for our 
new up-to-date high school are completed and 
we are now calling for bids for an $80,000 
building. The architect is Cyrus Adams, of 
Philadelphia. 

PHOENIXVILLE.—Supt. Laramy: Our high 
school teachers are studying together Johns- 
ton’s “ High School Education.” The superin- 
tendent has a class of younger teachers re- 
viewing Bagley’s “The Educative Process.” 
The Home and School Association has held 
seven meetings during the fall months. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY. — Supt. Jackson: More 
pupils were promoted at mid-term than usu- 
ally. Pupils maintaining a high average of 
work during the first half of the year may 
be promoted at mid-term if such promotion 
seems wise. In every way possible we give 
our pupils the advantage of individual treat- 
ment rather than that of the group. Our 
effort is to put each pupil under the most en- 
couraging and stimulating conditions. 

TyroneE.—Supt. Fleck: The usual Washing- 
ton and Lincoln anniversary exercises were 
held on February 21st. A drawing exhibit 
for all grades below the high schools was 
placed in the several rooms. On this day 
almost 1,600 visits were made to the schools 
by patrons and friends. The Sup’t of Trans- 
portation of the Logan Valley Traction Com- 
pany delivered a lecture to our schools on 
“Safety,” using stereopticon slides. To suit 
our needs the lecture was repeated eight 
times. It was timely and highly instructive. 
The schools have been organized into “The 
League of Good Citizenship,” under the 
management of the Civic Club. An indus- 
trial club, under the direction of our super- 
visor of drawing, has been organized in the 
high school. The work at present is basketry 
and weaving. 





